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Artist's conception of the new but 


TO SERVE GOD 


«more efficiently 
«more effectively 








Give to the Valley Forge Forward Fund. 


This milestone in American Baptist history will 
mark the beginning of a greater world-wide 
ministry by your church and convention through 
more efficient and cooperative thought, planning 
and action. 


Contributions may be made through your local church or directly to the Valley Forge 
Forward Fund, American Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











This young lady will grow up to be a 
Christian homemaker in non-Christian 
Burma. She was reached for Christ 
through a Christian school. 


Missionaries are urgently needed in many 
areas for work with women and children. 
And such work urgently needs your in- 
creased support through the Unified Bud- 
get or through Special Gift Agreements 
with generous regular returns. 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


September, 1961 


A? \leonn.aker- 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
Public Relations Department, 16th Floor 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 


) | would like to know about opportunities and re- 
quirements for overseas missionary service. 


CI can’t go — but | could make an extra gift if | 
could also be assured needed income for my life- 
time. Please send me literature on Special Gift 
Agreements with regular, generous returns. 


(City, Zone, State) 
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GREAT NEWS FO RV 
HOSPITALIZATION| 





NO WAITING PERIODS! 


To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week in cash, 
from your first day in the hospital, and will continue paying as 
long as you are there, even for life! 


If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitalization 
insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the accidents 
and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism is now our 
nation’s #3 health problem, ranking immediately behind heart 
disease and cancer! Those who drink have reduced resistance 
to infection and are naturally sick more often and sick longer 
than those who do not drink. Yet their insurance — UNTIL 
NOW — cost the same as yours. NOW with the Gold Star 
Plan, your rates are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH 
RECORDS of Non-Drinkers Why should you help pay for the 
hospitalization of those who ruin their health by drink! Gold 
Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low 
rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non-drink- 
ers. With this policy, you receive $100 a week in cash, from the 
first day and as long as you remain in the hospital! This money 
is paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, hospital or doc- 
tor bills — anything you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled 
by the company no matter how long you remain in the hospital 
or how often you are sick. And the present low rate on your 
policy can never be raised simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 


Outstanding Leaders say — 


JEROME HINES, Leading bass with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company: “I have long been 
associated with Art DeMoss in Christian work. 
I know few people with his driving and sincere 
desire to promote the gospel of Christ in every 
way. And now it is a pleasure to be able to 
recommend this most excellent insurance plan 
for non-drinkers.” 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, Outstanding minister 
and Editor of The Christian Herald: “The ad- 
vantages of a hospital plan which is available 
to non-drinkers only are obvious. The lower 
rate is made possible because you are not pay- 
ing the bills for the illnesses and accidents of 
those who use alcohol.” 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pulitzer Prize Author: “I 
think your idea of giving people the insurance 
discount which they earn by not shortening 
their lives with alcohol is a brilliant one, and 
Iam glad to be counted in on it.” 








PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DApE 





ONLY You caH¥A 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter the hos- 
pital — 32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows whose 
turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do know that 
a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the sidewalk, or some 
sudden illness, or operation could put you in the hospital for 
weeks or months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk hope- 
lessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope this 
won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, once 
the doctor tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital, it’s too 
late to buy coverage at any price. 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN MAKES IT EASY! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week (or $14.29 daily) in cash, as 
long as you remain in the hospital, if your hospital stay is less 
than one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. 
Even if you are already covered by another policy, the Gold 
Star Plan will supplement that coverage, and will pay you di- 
rectly, in addition to your present policy. 


This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month 
for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full 
months. For each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for a 
month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, 
the premium is only $6 a month. 


And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital 
Plan, there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, 
no limit on the number of times you can collect (and the Com- 
pany can never cancel your policy) and no limit on age! 
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Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will call. 
In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your friends or some trusted advisor. Make sure it 
provides exactly what we've told you it does. Then, if for any 
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ites reason whatsoever you are not fully satisfied, just mail your mes 
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S policy back within ten days, and we'll cheerfully refund your 3 
> 









entire premium by return mail, with no questions asked. So, 
you see, you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
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Bank Reference: PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


THIS PLAN OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Valley Forge, Penna. 
and AFFILIATES 


“Special Protection for Special People” 
MISSIONS 
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pipr LIFE to readers of MISSIONS 


AANCEL! NO AGE LIMIT! NO SALESMEN! 


| For Proof of Service and ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
Reliability, Read these Letters: 


| Maude L. Armstrong, Los Angeles, California—“The Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 


€ \ check came today. Thanks so much. You indeed are very 
= loyal. In my 81 years these are the first checks for illness Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, 
sight of one eye. 


I have ever drawn or ever needed, and I am more than 
satisfied. Thank you for your courtesy and promptness.” 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both 
hands, or both feet. 


Miss Helen Griggs, Ceres, California—“Thank you very 
r much for the check which I received for my recent 

surgery and twelve days in the hospital. I think your 
Gold Star policy is a very fine one and have recom- 
mended it to several of my friends. Thank you again.” 


Rev. Nels Lundgren, Elkins, West Virginia—“I hasten to 
thank you for your prompt courteous, and generous 
settlement of my hospital claim. I am truly sold on your 
company and will speak a good word for it wherever 
I can. I was especially challenged by the low cost in 
comparison with others and the benefits received, and 
that insurance would go into immediate effect. Little did 
I realize that I would have to call upon you so soon. I 
— look upon learning of your company as a God- 
send.” 

Mr. J. Walter Daniels, Fredericktown, Ohio—‘“I received 


payment for my claim and am well pleased with the 
service you gave. When I took the policy I never thought 


RUSH COUPON NOW! 
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TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


APPLICATION FOR 556-0961 


Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 

















I would need it so soon. But we never know what will My name is 
happen. It was my first time to be in the hospital.” 
Helen Pennywitt, Portsmouth, Ohio—“Wish to thank Street or RD # 
; you for the prompt attention you gave my claim. Re- é 
ceived your check a few days ago, and will recommend City State 
) your company to any parties that are worthy.” ; 
Date of Birth: Month Day: Year 











My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 


CHECK THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES: 


@ No age limit. 
@ Immediate coverage! Full 
benefits go into effect noon 





@ Guaranteed renewable. 
(Only YOU can cancel) 


| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 





BENEFICIARY 





@ Good in any lawfully op- 


erating hospital anywhere 
in the world! 

Pays in addition to any 
other hospital insurance 
you may carry. 

All benefits paid directly to 
to you in cash! 

Claim checks are sent out 
Airmail Special Delivery. 
No health examination 
necessary. 


of the day your policy is 
issued. 

No limit on number of 
times you can collect. 


Pays whether you are in 
the hospital for only a day 
or two, or for many weeks, 
months, or even years! 


No policy fees or enroll- 
ment fees! 


@ Ten-day unconditional 


money-back guarantee! 


NAME DATE OF BIRTH AGE 





Have you or amy member above listed been disabled by either accident or iliness or have you 
or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
operation in the last five years? Yes 2 No (1) 


If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 





Only conditions not covered: 


Pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hos- 
pitalization caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or 
narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 
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MONTHLY [| ::¥; 


Each adult 
19-64 por mt +4. 


: “5.100 Ce poys an Ss. 
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| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply to The Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy for a policy based on 
the understanding that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the 
date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written 
answers to the foregoing questions. 















THE GOLD STAR PLAN 
is underwritten by the fol- 
lowing leading companies 
(depending upon your 
State of residence): 


GUARANTEE TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 








1) Fill out application at right. 


s) Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY | | King of Prussia, Pa. 


PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. ' 

4 waists) DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. PENNA, | 
Meee | le 

September, 1961 3 





















WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OF PENNA. 
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The Cover 


This scene could be in any one of our 
American Baptist overseas hospitals (see, 
in this issue, “A Week in the Life of a 
Missionary Doctor,” by John M. C. Bisset, 
page 16; and “For the Healing of the Na- 
tions,” by Robert F. Cramer, page 18). The 
articles bear out the theme of this year’s 
World Fellowship Offering: “Help Heal in 
His Name.” 





Picture Credits 


Page 18, Wesley H. Brown; p. 19, An- 
drew Yousko; pp. 22-25, John C. Slemp; 
pp. 28-29, Marlin D. Farnum. 
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September Quiz 


1. Name the missionary who never 
‘took a furlough, but remained on his 
field for forty-one years until his death 
in 1834? 

2. If the American Baptist Conven- 
tion really wants to grow, then what is 
the way? 

3. Name the six overseas regions 
where American Baptists have special 
responsibility for medical missions. 

4. The following affirmation: 
“Christ as Lord of the Asian revolu- 
tion and Lord of all revolutions—po- 
litical, economic, and social—present 
in them, acting, judging, redeeming,” 
was made by the delegates of the World 
Student Christian Federation, which 
met in Rangoon. How many students 
were in attendance, and how many 
countries were represented? 

5. The booklet Deadly Reckoning 
has not a word to say about the role 
of beverage alcohol in the data on 
traffic accidents. And yet, a study of 
traffic fatalities in New York city re- 
veals that (1) 73; (2) 81; (3) 70 per 

cent of the drivers killed had been 
drinking, nearly half of them heavily. 
Which is correct? 

6. Evangelism is the responsibility 
of the church. But the social aspect of 
evangelism is a sphere to which 


. Fill in the 








blanks. 


7. The Ridgecrest Community 
Church, Seattle, Washington, organ- 
ized with 48 members, now has 250 
members. Name the pastor. 


8. The Emerald Baptist Church, 
Eugene, Oregon, started with a charter 
membership of 91. What is its mem- 
bership today? 

9. A new book on healing has been 
published recently. It is free from 
psychological, psychiatric, and medical 
terminology and techniques. Name the 
book and the author. 

10. Recently, a missionary visited 
seven churches and five preaching 
places. He considered this trip one of 
the highlights of his three years on the 
field. Name the missionary and the 
country. 

11. What do the 
stand for? 


12. Missionary Wesley H. Brown de- 
cided to visit the Baptist church at 
Mbanza Dibundu, Congo. How many 
people had gathered for worship? 

13. Ruth Carr, retired missionary 
und principal of Colegio Bautista, was 
recently honored. She served (1) 
thirty-eight; (2) twenty- -eight; (3) 
lorty-two years under appointment by 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. Which is correct? 


initials ABEC 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 
September, 1961 
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ABS ANNUITY — 


Safe assured incorne= : 
_ largely tax exempt. 


Christian purpose 











How to be money-wise 
and Christian too- 


Buy an annuity with a* {heart} 


You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 


In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 


You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 


Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 
Send coupon today. 


Prompt, full payments 
without fail 
for over a century 





End Worry 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
With An 
ABS Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M91 
cnc entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
Annuity 
CD Mr. 
Name 5 Miss 





Address 





SEND COUPON 
TODAY! 
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Johnston and Greene 
Receive Appointments 

Two major national appointments 
have been made since the Portland 
convention. Frank E. Johnston, budget 
adviser, was made associate general 
secretary in charge of administration. 
He will be succeeded by Harold M. 
Greene, treasurer and associate gen- 
eral director of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation (since Portland 
convention the division of world mis- 
sion support), as of January 1. Mr. 
Greene will serve as associate until 
that time. Mr. Johnston came to his 
convention office in November, 1957, 
from Central Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he was minister of 
administration. Mr. Greene was busi- 
ness manager of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation from 1940 until 
1951, when he became treasurer and 
associate general director. Last No- 
vember he celebrated his fortieth year 
in convention service. 


W. Hubert Porter 
Elected Chairman 

W. Hubert Porter, of New York, 
N.Y., associate general secretary of the 
American Baptist Convention, recently 
was elected chairman of the board of 
Religion in American Life. RIAL, a 
nonsectarian organization backed by 
twenty-eight religious denominational 
groups, urges Americans to attend and 
support the church or synagogue of 
their choice. This program, now in its 
thirteenth year, is under the direction 
of seventy laymen. It is backed by 
American industry, which annually 
provides ten million dollars’ worth of 
public-service advertising through The 
Advertising Council, Inc. 


Government Officials 
Honor Ruth Carr 

High Government, civic, and mili- 
tary officials of El Salvador recently 
turned out to honor Ruth Carr, Amer- 
ican Baptist educational missionary. 
Miss Carr, after thirty-eight years of 
service, has retired as principal of 
Colegio Bautista (Baptist School), at 
Santa Ana. She was presented with 
two medals in recognition of her serv- 
ice: the Order of Jose Matias Delgado 
and the Order of the 44. Lt. Colonel 
Julio Rivera, an alumnus of Colegio 
Bautista, who is now on his Govern- 
ment’s three-member Directorio Civico 
Militar, asked to be allowed to pin on 
Miss Carr the medal of the Order of 
Jose Matias Delgado. He said that it 
was he who was honored by presenting 
the medal, and that this was a small 
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Porter Carr 


thing in the light of the recognition 
due their teacher and principal. Ar- 
mando Urrutia, mayor of Santa Ana, 
presented Miss Carr with the Order 
of the 44. 


Student Center 
Dedicated 

The Omer E. Robbins Student Cen- 
ter at the American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis., national conference 
headquarters for American Baptists, 
was dedicated in special outdoor serv- 
ices on July 2. The two dormitory 
units, North Hall and South Hall, 
were constructed and furnished at a 
cost of $215,750. The service of dedi- 
cation recognized the interest and 
Christian concern of Omer and Mar- 
tha Robbins for the American Baptist 
Assembly and its ministry to youth. 
Mr. Robbins, an inventor and manu- 
facturer in the aeronautics field, served 
as president of the assembly board of 
directors from 1956 to 1959, and he is 
now chairman of the development 
committee. In addition to his gifts 
through the Robbins Foundation, he 
also provides for ten scholarship 
awards given annually through the 
American Baptist National Scholar- 
ship Program. 


Coe S. Hayne 
Passes Away 

Coe S. Hayne, pioneer American 
Baptist missionary, died June 25. He 
was eighty-six years old. The funeral 
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Coe Hayne 





Greene Johnston 


was held at the First Baptist Church, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., in which city 
he had lived during retirement. From 
1919 until 1944, Dr. Hayne served as 
secretary of publicity, literature, and 
research, American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Prior to this appoint- 
ment he had held pastorates in Utah 
and Michigan. In 1931, he directed 
the trek of a covered wagon from 
Massachusetts to Oregon, which com- 
memorated one hundred years of the 
Baptist frontier mission in America. 
He was the author of three books. 


Committee Plans 
Philadelphia Convention 

The program committee for the 
1962 meetings of the American Bap- 
tist Convention to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 23-27, met at Green 
Lake, Wis., August 16-18. Appointed 
to serve on the committee by Warner 
R. Cole, of Detroit, Mich., president, 
are: Adam Baum, of Springfield, IIl., 
chairman; R. B. Hardy, of Hartford, 
Conn.; J. Lester Harnish, of Portland, 
Oreg.; Orlando Tibbits, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Lester Mayes, of Long 
Beach, Calif.; Richard Hoiland, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Griffiths, of 
Norristown, Pa.; Omar Barth, of Pat- 
erson, N.J.; George W. Swope, of Ken- 
ova, W.Va.; Benjamin P. Browne, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; David O. Lund- 
quist, of Berkeley, Calif.; William 
Montgomery, of Dearborn, Mich.; 
Mrs. Joseph F. Davis, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Cole will serve on the commit- 
tee in an ex-officio capacity. Staff con- 
sultant is W. Hubert Porter, of New 
York, N.Y., associate general secre- 
tary, American Baptist Convention. 


Asia Youth 
Hold Conference 

The second Asia Baptist Youth Con- 
ference, which met at the Interna- 
tional Christian University, near 
Tokyo, Japan, July 16-22, attracted 
some 130 overseas delegates and 100 
observers. Reporting on the confer- 
ence, American Baptist Missionary 
John N. Nicholson said that three 
Baptist groups from Japan partici- 
pated in planning the conference. The 
Southern Baptist-related groups sent 
sixty delegates; the Baptist Union of 
Japan, related to American Baptists, 
sent forty delegates; and North Ameri- 
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can Baptists in Japan sent a small 
delegation. Mr. Nicholson serves at 
Waseda Hoshein Baptist Student Cen- 
ter in Tokyo, Other areas represented, 
in addition to Japan, were: Burma, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Macau, Malaya, Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Taiwan, Thailand, and 
Liberia. Following the conference, the 
delegates from the American Baptist- 
related fields participated in the Inter- 
national Work Camp at the Tohuku 
Camp grounds in northern Japan. The 
main camp building, constructed with 
funds contributed by the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship of the American 
Baptist Convention, has just been 
completed. 


American Baptists 
Charter Florida Church 


May 14 was Charter Sunday in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for the first American 
Baptist church to be founded in that 
state. Clifford G. Hansen, general mis- 
sionary to the South for the American 
Baptist Convention, was the speaker. 
The congregation in this new church 
is made up of people from seven states 
now living in Florida. The oldest per- 
son to sign the charter was David 
Alexander, ninety, a retired pastor 
from New York state, and the young- 
est was David Steeves, sixteen, a high- 
school student. Plans are already under 
way to conduct a religious survey in 
the northwest section of St. Peters- 
burg. Ministering to American Bap- 
tists in St. Petersburg is William B. 
Hill, on the staff of the division of 
church extension and edifice funds of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies. 


B.M.T.S. Suspends 
Undergraduate Program 

The Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill., has entered a 
bold new phase in its long history of 
preparing women for church voca- 
tions. The undergraduate program of 
the school has been suspended to make 
way for a graduate course of study in 
alignment with a fully accredited 
American Baptist seminary. ‘Exhaus- 
tive studies over a seven-year period 
have indicated the need for women to 
have preparation at the graduate level. 
The present student body, including 
girls already accepted as freshmen, is 
being matriculated with various col- 
leges, according to each student’s 
choice. The largest number will go to 
Alderson-Broaddus College at Phi- 
lippi, W.Va., which has a strong Chris- 
tian education department, Twila 
Bartz, of the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School faculty, will be on loan for 
one year to Alderson-Broaddus as a 
member of its faculty. The planning 
committee of the school is at work to 
preserve the B.M.T.S. identity, pro- 
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From left: James B. Kent, Clifton E. 
Mack, Matthew A. Crawford. On cross 
is year’s theme: “There Stood a Man’ 


gram, and purpose, and to provide for 
its alumnae as it aligns with a semi- 
nary. B.M.T.S. chose to start its nego- 
tiations with the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y., 
since the divinity school already was 
seeking to strengthen its program for 
training women on the graduate level. 
While B.M.T.S. has been suspended 
as a college, it will continue as a vital 
part of the mission of the church in 
training women for church vocations. 


Haiti Government 
Bans Free Parcels 


The Government of Haiti has 
banned the free receipt of boxes of 
goods intended for distribution to the 
poor, A high duty has been placed on 
all imports. Therefore, no more ar- 
ticles of any kind should be sent to 
Haiti until further notice. C. Stanford 
Kelly, American Baptist general mis- 
sionary to Haiti, suggests that those 
who have sent boxes from time to time 
now send checks for the money they 
would have paid for postage, so that 
the missionaries in Haiti may buy in- 
expensive materials there and teach 
the young people and women to sew 
for the poor in their churches. All 
checks for Haitian relief should be 
made out to and sent to: World Relief 
Committee, American Baptist Con- 
vention, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


International Flavor 
Permeates Meeting 


An international flavor permeated 
Wake Forest, N.C., a town of three 
thousand permanent residents, when 
the Baptist World Alliance executive 
committee held its annual meeting on 
the campus of Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Residents of 
seven foreign countries were included 








in the group of twenty-nine members 
and twenty-six proxies who answered 
the committee roll call. They included 
one Government dignitary: William 
R. Tolbert, Jr., vice-president of the 
Republic of Liberia, West Africa. He 
is also president of the Liberian Bap- 
tist Convention and a vice-president of 
the Baptist World Alliance. Another al- 
liance vice-president, Alfonso Olmedo, 
was present from San Luis, Argentina. 
Sweden, Great Britain, Nigeria, Can- 
ada, and Mexico also had representa- 
tives. The Baptist World Alliance 
counts a constituency of twenty-four 
million members of Baptist churches 
in more than one hundred. countries 
of the world. John Soren, of Rio de 
Janeiro, president of the alliance, had 
planned to attend, but was prevented 
from traveling because of the neces- 
sity of surgery. The committee learned 
that he was recovering satisfactorily 
from his operation. V. Carney Har- 
groves, of Philadelphia, Pa., a vice- 
president, presided over the sessions 
in Dr. Soren’s absence. 


Baptist Men 
Elect Officers 

Meeting at Green Lake, Wis., in 
July, American Baptist Men installed 
new national officers in a service high- 
lighted by an address by C. Stanton 
Gallup, immediate past-president of 
the American Baptist Convention. Re- 
elected for his second year in office as 
president was James B, Kent, of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., and Clifton E. Mack, 
of Dayton, Ohio, was re-elected execu- 
tive vice-president. New treasurer of 
the national men’s fellowship is Mat- 
thew A. Crawford, of Kittaning, Pa. 
Elected as area vice-presidents were 
William L. Rice, of Washington, D.C., 
Eastern; Robert J. Marlatte, of Ever- 
green Park, Ill., Central; and Herbert 
R. Kirby, of Monrovia, Calif., West- 
ern. 


Baptist Missionary 
Is Honored 

The new boys’ hostel at Union 
Christian College, Barapani, Assam, 
India, has been named Windham Hall 
in honor of Milton Windham, Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary to India. Mr. 
and Mrs. Windham were commis- 
sioned in 1952, but resigned this spring 
for health reasons. Interested in rural 
agricultural work, they established 
Eden Bari (“Garden of Eden Farm”’) 
in 1953, at Tura. It was the first dem- 
onstration center to be esetablished by 
a missionary in Assam. Later, the 
Assam Christian Council, wishing to 
establish an agricultural extension 
program asked that Mr. Windham be 
assigned to Union Christian College. 
This past year, he spent most of his 
time with the college building pro- 
gram, supervising the construction of 
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fourteen buildings. Mrs. Windham is 
a trained nurse. Mr. and Mrs. Wind- 
ham are members of the First Baptist 
Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

® An automobile accident which oc- 
curred at Grafton, W.Va., July 17, 
took the lives of Estelle Marlin, direc- 
tor of Christian education, Kodiak 
Community Baptist Church, Kodiak, 
Alaska, and Mrs. Thruman Ball, of 
Fairmount, W.Va., driver of the car in 
which the two women were riding. 
Miss Marlin, on deputation furlough, 
was to have spoken the night of the 
accident at the West Virginia women’s 
house party at Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege, Phillipi. 

®@ Robert D. Rasmussen, a graduate 
student of Boston University and a 
graduate of the University of Utah 
and the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, was ordained on July 9, by the 
First Baptist Church, Ogden, Utah, 
Roy E. Wiegand, pastor. 

® Young people attending the va- 
cation church school of the Parkches- 
ter Baptist Church, New York, N.Y., 
Melvin W. Carrico, pastor, said fare- 
well to Eva M. Sheppard, recently, 
when she sailed for the Congo. The 
youth group met aboard the Belgian 
Lines freighter Lusambo for a tour of 
the ship. 

™@ The department of Christian 
Friendliness of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies has arranged 
relocation projects for fifty-eight 
Cuban refugees since January of this 
year. American Baptists sponsored 
8,158 refugees from many parts of the 
world during the period from 1948 to 
the end of May, 1961. 

@ Eugene B. McAllister has resigned 
as pastor of the Westover Baptist 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, in order 
to re-enter the field of evangelism. Mr. 
McAllister shall start his new work on 
August 31. 

® Selwyn Smith, since 1958 a staff 
member of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, was elected interim 
executive secretary of the Detroit 
Association of American Baptist 
Churches, effective August 1. Richard 
Cummings, former executive secre- 
tary, has accepted a position as secre- 
tary of public relations, American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies, effective 
September 1. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@A reception for Dr. and Mrs 
John A. Howard, retired missionaries 
from Bengal, India, was held recently 
by the members of the First Baptist 
Church, Pittsburg, Kans., Jacob Zim- 
merman, pastor, in honor of their 
golden wedding anniversary. 
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. YOU supply the question. 

it Does your church need increased fi- 
r nancial support? Does it need to dis- 
“< cover additional workers? Does it 
‘ need assistance in planning its local 


and world mission programs? 

The answer to these and many other 
problems your church may face is “an 
8 Step Every Member Canvass.” 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





HREE WEEKS ago, with solemn 

grief, the people of Hiroshima 
once again commemorated the atomic- 
bomb disaster of August 6, 1945—its 
vast destruction and the massacre of 
a hundred thousand Japanese men, 
women, and children. 

What reminded me of Hiroshima 
was General MacArthur’s Fourth of 
July speech in Manila; also, the recent 
death of Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias. 
In the Second World War, he di- 
rected American psychological war- 
fare against the Japanese. After 
twenty-five years of watching Japan’s 
expanding imperialistic dream, he pre- 
dicted the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
And thirteen days before Hiroshima, 
he reported Japan ready to surrender. 
The war could have been won without 
the atomic bomb. Even General Mac- 
Arthur acknowledged that. The argu- 
ment that its use saved thousands of 
American lives is no longer valid. 
Moreover, in Admiral Zacharias’ judg- 
ment, President Roosevelt should 
never have held his Yalta conference 
with Dictator Stalin. 

a 

Be that as it may, the world’s prog- 
ress since Hiroshima in nuclear war 
preparation is frightful to contemplate. 
The atomic bomb was a child’s toy in 
comparison with today’s hydrogen 
bomb that Russia would drop on New 
York, and the United States in instant 
“massive retaliation” would drop on 
Moscow. 

The hydrogen bomb, however, is 
like the harmless catnip ball of a play- 
ful kitten as compared with the neu- 
tron bomb, soon to be perfected. The 
neutron bomb differs from atomic and 
hydrogen bombs in that the neutron 
bomb will kill people but leave build- 
ings undamaged. The idea is that 
hydrogen-bomb ruins of New York or 
Moscow would be uneconomical, 
wasteful, and of no use to the occupy- 
ing Russian or American armies. 
Docks, warehouses, public utilities, 
apartment houses, office buildings—all 
would have vanished. 

So the neutron bomb is a tremen- 
dous advance in modern warfare. As 
reported in The New York World 
Telegram, it destroys everything alive 
and leaves real estate intact! What a 
delightful prospect! Its bursts of 
atomic radiation will kill millions of 
civilians but have no effect on their 
property. The entire landscape re- 
mains unharmed. There is no radioac- 
tive fallout from the sky, from which 
disfigured Hiroshima survivors still 
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suffer. In Japan they call it “atomic 
sickness.” Undamaged property would 
thus be instantly usable by the Russians 
if their neutron bombs were dropped 
first and we surrundered, or by the 
Americans if our instant retaliation 
induced Russia to surrender. 

This terrifying sequence in nuclear 
war progress began at that precise 
moment when President Truman or- 
dered the destruction of Hiroshima. 
Can any Christian ask the blessing 
of God on this nuclear progress? 

In an improbable, yet possible, 
American defeat, I wonder how one 
hundred thousand Russian soldiers, 
arriving to occupy New York, would 
dispose of millions of rotting New 
York corpses. And following a Russian 
surrender, I wonder on arrival in 
Moscow how an American army of 
occupation would get rid of millions 
of stinking Russian corpses. I leave 
such gruesome details to the experts in 
nuclear-war strategy to solve. 

But this is not all! At the annual 
Associated Church Press convention, 
United States Army General Marshal 
Stubbs startled the more than one 
hundred church-press editors present 
with his description of projected Amer- 
ican and Russian bacteriological war- 
fare. Both the Pentagon and the 
Kremlin are amassing stockpiles of 
chemicals to destroy crops, kill live- 
stock, poison water supplies, and on a 
titanic scale reduce Russians and 
Americans to famine and starvation. 
In our time war has become mass 
murder. 

Surely there must be some other way 
to settle mankind’s disputes, to resolve 
the recurring Berlin and other crises 
between Russia and the United States, 
to reconcile national animosities and 
competing economic systems, than to 
spend billions of Russian rubles and 
American dollars for the destruction of 
mankind. But today sanity seems to 
have vanished and intelligence has 
taken wings. The Golden Rule is as 
dead as the extinct dodo. 

In his address at the recent meeting 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
in Portland, Oreg., Governor Mark 
Hatfield reported a high-school senior 
as exclaiming, “What a time to be 
alive!” Alas, if these diabolical projects 
materialize, the time to be alive is short. 

& 

As I see it, two thousands years after 
the Man of Nazareth said, “How much 
is a man of more value that a sheep?” 
—and he might have added, a house 
or a barn—in our civilization’s ongoing 
progress we have reached that point 
where the sanctity of real estate trans- 
cends the sacredness of life. Has the 
Christian pulpit, the church press, the 
American conscience nothing relevant 
or significant here to say? 
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By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


Short-Term Project 
Turns into Long-Term 

According to Russell Stevenson, di- 
rector of the Protestant Latin Ameri- 
can Emergency Committee, there is 
every indication that the abortive in- 
vasion attempt on Cuba has now made 
it quite evident that there will be a 
Cuban refugee problem for a long 
time. New cases are being registered 
in Miami for settlement in the United 
States at the rate of over one hundred 
a day. 


French Catholic 
Social-Work Expert 

The Abbé Pierre, who has been re- 
sponsible for much of the concern for 
social injustices in his own land re- 
cently, addressed the Association of 
Catholic Managers and Employers in 
London. He maintained that the world 
is facing two “explosions” in our day, 
which are infinitely more dangerous 
than the much-feared bombs. The first 
is biological and the second psychologi- 
cal. The biological explosion has been 
recognized for some years by those, like 
our missionaries, who are conversant 
with the situation in underdeveloped 
countries, where medical techniques 
are prolonging life. The second explo- 
sion comes as a result of the impact of 
Western civilization on areas of rapid 
social change. For the first time, “the 
poorest in the world have insight into 
the lives of the richest,” thanks to edu- 
cation and more effective communica- 
tion. Being a very practical person, the 
Abbé Pierre suggests that every Chris- 
tian young person must now be pre- 
pared to give a year or so in an under- 
developed area before settling down to 
found a family and start a career in 
his homeland. He goes on to suggest to 
his Catholic hearers that a climate 
must be produced in which it would 
seem “natural and inevitable for Cath- 
olic sons and daughters to do this.” 


‘Foundations’ a ‘Must’ 
For American Baptists 

In a day when tons of literature, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are flooding 
the mails, and both time and money 
are limited, the thoughtful person 
needs to scrutinize carefully his read- 
ing list. In at least one Baptist family, 
Foundations, “A Baptist Journal of 
History and Theology,” is considered 
as important as The International Re- 
view of Missions, Science (the organ of 
the America Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science) , The American 
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Scholar, Missions, Crusader, Time, 
The Ecumenical Review, and Natu- 
ral History. Why is it a “must”? Sim- 
ply because it keeps Baptists informed 
as to what is happening in a world 
where American Baptists are striving 
‘o make a real contribution. One of the 
subjects receiving much attention, not 
only in the religious but in the secular 
press today, is the question of what is 
meant by “one body and one spirit, 
... one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
The spring issue of Foundations car- 
ries editorial comment on the subject. 


Challenge to the Churches 
From Asia’s Millions 

The World Council of Churches, 
painfully aware of the needs in lands 
which are overpopulated and under- 
nourished, this last summer called a 
conference to examine the responsibili- 
ties of the churches toward migrating 
people. Three years have gone into the 
preparation of the facts for the confer- 
ence of two hundred delegates from 
thirty countries. Many governments, 
international agencies, and voluntary 
societies joined in the discussion. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, the pop- 
ulation of the world is increasing at 
the rate of 45,000,000 a year. To halt 
this threatening trend, Japan is per- 
forming a million abortions a year, and 
family planning has helped to cut the 
Japanese birth rate. India has two 
thousand birth-control clinics, and 
voluntary agencies in Ceylon, Malaya, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Indonesia 
are promoting birth-control clinics. 
Felix Schnyder, U.N. high commis- 
sioner for refugees, said that further 
progress in helping refugees to flee 
from their overpopulated lands to 
“empty” lands may well largely de- 
pend on the help from the churches 
and voluntary agencies. 


New Bill Grants 
All Evangelical Requests 

The average American has little 
conception of what it means to be a 
Protestant in Italy. For several years 
the Federal Council of Evangelical 
Churches in Italy has been proving 
that minorities in any land have little 
opportunity to gain recognition unless 
they unite to obtain proper legislation. 
One of the greatest problems in sev- 
eral Roman Catholic-dominated coun- 
tries is the legal right of Protestant 
pastors to officiate at civil marriages. 
At first, after a long struggle some 
Protestant pastors were allowed to per- 
form marriage ceremonies. However, 
this was not sufficient, and finally the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies has ap- 
proved, by a large majority, a new 
social-security bill for Protestant min- 
isters in Italy, which allows the Protes- 
tant churches themselves to decide who 
their own qualified ministers are. 
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SIR: Apropos a sign identifying the Valley 
Forge buildings: 

To me, calling the buildings a “conven- 
tion” is not only misleading to the passing 
public, but could prove embarrassing to our 
church body, by those not familiar with the 
meaning we have given to the word. The 
word “convention,” to the public mind, con- 
notes the type held in the large cities, and 
these certainly are anything but churchy 
(from press reports). 

The phrase submitted by Sherburne Ray 
in June Missions is dignified: 

HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES 
MaupeE M. Bocarpus 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


& 

SIR: I was greatly disturbed to read of 
your attack on “ultraright-wing groups” in 
an editorial in your magazine. I am dis- 
turbed because, in our society today, there 
is too much of a swing to the “middle-of- 
the-road” and to the “left” in matters deal- 
ing with politics, religion, and so forth. 
Socialism has so embedded itself in our eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life that many 
are misled by thinking it a panacea for all 
our ills. I am thankful for these “ultraright- 
wing groups” in that they are attempting to 
bring the light of truth upon the dangers 
that face our country from within. 

Enclosed, along with your editorial you 
will find information on the John Birch So- 
ciety, which I recommend to you. . . . 

RonaLp C. SuRELS 
West Paris, Me. 

» 

SIR: I am sick of hearing writers refer to 
the alleged feat of Comrade Gagarin as a 
fact accomplished [Missions, June, 1961, 
p. 13]. In my mind, substantiated by geog- 
raphy, science, and especially by a recogni- 
tion of the urgent and continual need for 
Soviet “firsts,” it is no such thing. So why 
keep referring to a propaganda campaign, 
a much-needed shot in the Russian space 
arm, with the same solemn authority with 
which the flight of Alan Shepard is treated? 

In another column on the editorial page, 
reference is made to the items placed in the 
metal box at Valley Forge, to be opened in 
2061. The people who attend the removal 
of said documents a hundred years hence 
will know that the alleged flight of “‘Cos- 
monaut” Yuri A. Gagarin, on April 12, 
1961, was not all that it is presently cracked 
up to be, if not a complete hoax. 

Car S. BARB 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
2 
SIR: I wish to report an experiment we 
have just completed in our little country 
church. 

We found no mission study book that had 
the emphasis we felt was needed for our 
school of missions this year. We wanted 
vital, human interest portrayals of mission- 
ary situations suited to groups whose 'first 
need was that of interest. : 

So we turned to Missions for help, and 
we found excellent material for a panoramic 
view, as it were, of our worldwide field— 
Asia, Africa, Latin America—enough for 
five excellent presentations by members of 
our own congregation. The only change 
made was in the case of Congo, where we 
were happy to have Emily Keyes, mission- 
ary, bring pictures and information from 
Africa. 


Henrietta, N.Y. 
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This Overly Spire 
calls 
“come to worship” 


High atop the colonial facade of St. 
John The Baptist Church in Stiles, 
Penna., this Overly spire beckons to 
all passers-by to come and worship. 
Crafted by Overly in heavy aluminum 
sheet, the spire was an integral and 
important part of the church design. 
Due to Overly’s cost-cutting prefab- 
rication techniques, there is an Overly 
spire for every church budget—and a 
style for every church design. For 
more information on how your church 
can have a lifetime Overly spire, 
write for our history of spires and 
our spire fund-raising booklet. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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FROM OUR MISSIONARIES 





Long Hours 
At Hospital 


DOROTHY LINCOLN 
Cap Haitien, Haiti 


Work here at the hospital continues 
as busy as usual. We have four clinic 
days a week. We see as many patients 
as we can during the day and still there 
are a good number who have to leave 
without a consultation. Most of these 
people have been waiting all day for 
a consultation. It is hard to send them 
away, but by 5:00 or 5:30 p.m. our 
energies are beginning to wane and we 
have to close the clinic. Many times 
after that the doctor has blood trans- 
fusions or intravenous fluids to give. 
On real sick patients we make blood 
slides to try to find malaria parasites. 
Many evenings the doctor stains the 
slides we have made during the day 
and examines them under the micro- 
scope. 

Yesterday the first patient I saw was 
a child three years old. He had a high 
fever and had been unconscious since 
the day before. His blood slide didn’t 
show malaria parasites, but he prob- 
ably has the disease. To complicate his 
condition even more, he had only two 
grams of hemoglobin. That put him 
on the list for a blood transfusion, as 
soon as the right donor could be found. 
During the day we found another child 
who needed blood. Fortunately, the 
same man was able to give blood for 
both children. 


On Sharing 
Their Faith 


ROBERT E. FULOP 
Yokohama, Japan 


One of the highlights of my three 
years in Japan was a recent trip to the 
Tohoku area in the northeast. With 
the dean of the seminary and five 
graduating seniors, I - visited seven 
churches and five preaching places, 
stretching from Sendai to Kuji. In 
each church the procedure was essen- 
tially the same. The students began 
with children’s meetings, gathering 
anywhere from twenty to two hun- 
dred. Here they presented gospel 
stories through the medium of pic- 
tures, songs, flannelgraphs, and pup- 
pets. Following this, the students pre- 
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sided over the adult meetings, where 
two or three preached from John 3:16 
or other appropriate Bible verses. ‘They 
also sang duets, quartets, and showed 
slides of Palestine which a seminary 
professor had loaned them. At the 
close of the meetings the boys mingled 
with the young people. It was evident 
from beginning to end that they were 
intent upon seizing every opportunity 
to share their Christian faith. 

A few of the many impressions are 
as follows: Such a trip was an eye- 
opener to me; for by eating, sleeping, 
and talking with the pastors and stu- 
dents, I came to know them much bet- 
ter. Sometimes we slept in the church; 
often we ate there. As we talked about 
the church’s problems and opportuni- 
ties, I felt.a closeness of fellowship 
which is found only in the Christian 
faith. I was also encouraged to see 
that the students were aggressive in 
their evangelistic concern. May they 
ever remain so. 


Counting 
Blessings 


GRACE C. HATCH 
Camden, N. J. 


One of our own girls, who had been 
at the center for seven or eight years, 
is now a student at the Baptist Insti- 
tute for Christian Workers. She comes 
to the center one day a week to con- 
duct a group of little Housekeepers. 
There are fifteen in the group. She is 
always on time, always prepared, and 
the children just love her. 

Still another girl, who had been with 
us at the center for the nine years, does 
our housekeeping one day a week. This 
helps her in preparing to go to college 
in another year. It means so much to 
have a trustworthy and reliable per- 
son. 

Another young woman, who had 
come to the center since she was one 
month old, is now a teacher in the 
high school, and is ready to help when- 
ever we call upon her. 


The Privilege 
Of Service 


» NORMAN L. SMITH 
Ouzinkie, Alaska 


To be all things to all people, that 
by all means we may win some, is our 
privilege. Through the Evangel min- 
istry, I move a family to Kodiak, trans- 
port supplies, take people to medical 
appointments. A man comes for ad- 


vice about his boat, another wanting 
a Bible. One mother comes to my wife 
Joyce for help in filling out a medical 
form, a second to discuss a Bible pas- 
sage and talk about her ideal of a 
Christian home. A baby with a tem- 
perature of 105 degrees needs a peni- 
cillin shot. Boys and girls talk freely of 
their problems as they build models or 
gather around a table for refresh- 
ments. A regular radio schedule with 
an isolated family helps build a Chris- 
tian friendship. 

Nine-year-old Terrie has enthusias- 
tically participated in Christian center 
clubs and meeting for three winters. 
Now she is leaving Ouzinkie. Terrie 
stayed after prayer meeting to work on 
the skirt she hoped to finish, and to 
talk about being a real Christian. As 
Joyce commented upon a project her 
brother had just completed, Terrie 
said, “Now I see! Because you are a 
Christian, you’re always happy when 
somebody does something good—and 
real sad when they do something 
wrong!” Terrie is only nine, but she is 
full of gratitude to the Lord she has 
come to know at the mission, and 
really desires to follow him. 


The Heart 
Of a Nurse 


MARY SUDERMAN 
Gauhati, Assam 


On a recent inspection tour of nurs- 
ing schools in Bihar state, I was happy 
to see the work our young nurses are 
doing in carrying on the work the 
World Health Organization nurses 
have helped them to start. And every- 
where I went I saw the UNICEF 
equipment in the nursing-school class- 
rooms. What a tremendous help this 
has been to the schools! We saw the 
great effort that is being made to bring 
health to the villages through public 
health. The task seems too great for 
the little group available. 

Everywhere I went I saw extra pa- 
tients in the wards. Some were on the 
floor with only a mat, some on beds on 
verandas, or in the middle of the 
wards. So I come home and ‘see the 
same condition existing here. The pa- 
tients are becoming hospital-minded 
and we have not expanded to meet the 
need. We have beds on the verandas 
and in the center of the wards. Stretch- 
ers and benches make up the other 
beds. And yet the difference comes in 
the care that we try to give the patients 
through our Christian witness. We 
pray that we may not become so busy 
with technical details that we forget 
the spiritual needs of our patients and 
nurses. 
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AVE you ever considered how many competent 
men past sixty-five are holding important posi- 
tions in government, in industry, in research, and in 
business today? See how many of them appear in the 
news during the next month, and you may be in for a 
great surprise when you find the seventy and even the 
eighty age groups well represented. But life in the offi- 
cial American Baptist family is different. There, the 
retirement age is sixty-five. Though for perhaps most of 
us this plan is entirely acceptable, for others it is not. 
At sixty-five some among us are still going strong. Still 
in excellent health and in possession of all their intel- 
lectual and emotional faculties, they do not want to 
quit. With just this situation in mind, the University of 
Redlands, in cooperation with Plymouth Village near 
by, is projecting a Center for Advanced Studies, where 
a limited number of qualified retired Christian workers 
—teachers, ministers, missionaries—may continue to 
contribute to the ongoing work of the Christian world 
mission. Earl Herbert Cressy, for thirty-eight years an 
American Baptist missionary to China, himself a superb 
example of the retired worker who still has much to con- 
tribute to the advancement of Christianity, outlines the 
plan on page 38 of this issue. 


Church Extension 
In the Sixties 


HE EDITOR’S article in this issue emphasizes the 

importance of church extension in our times. When 
we consider, according to a population expert, that 
“during the sixties the big flow of population will con- 
tinue to move south and west,” and that by 1970 “one 
out of every eight Americans will live in California, 
Oregon, or Washington,” then church extension in the 
sixties becomes imperative—if the American Baptist 
Convention wishes to grow. Very little, if any, growth 
can be expected of many of our older churches, some of 
which are in locations fast being bypassed by the popu- 
lation parade to the suburbs and to the new towns and 
cities now mushrooming across the land. Growth will 
come where the people are going now and will continue 
to go during this decade. The San Francisco Bay area, 
for example, has had a population increase of 500,000 
in ten years, and in the same period the Los Angeles— 
Long Beach area has increased from 4,300,000 to 
6,750,000. The superintendent of public schools in Los 
Angeles is quoted as saying: “There are five hundred 
new students every thirty days in our schools, and an 
average of $1,500,000 is spent each week on new school 
buildings.” Now, if this is the situation in the public 
schools, what about the Sunday schools and the 
churches? How many pupils and prospective church 
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members are appearing on the scene each week, and 
how much money is being spent to provide classrooms 
and houses of worship for them? This is one of the most 
important questions that American Baptists must face 
during the sixties. To grow or not to grow—that is 
the question! 


Two Centuries 
After Carey's Birth 


N AUGUST 17, the missionary world commemo- 
rated the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Carey, “father of modern missions.” ‘That 
significant date has a close second in another, May 31, 
1792, when at Nottingham, England, Carey preached 
his “deathless sermon” and opened the door for the 
modern missionary movement. Using as his text Isaiah 
54:2 (“Enlarge the place of your tent, .. .”), Carey 
made two great affirmations: “Expect great things from 
God. Attempt great things for God.” That was the 
correct order—expect, attempt—and Carey spoke with 
fervor and conviction sufficient to change the minds 
and move the wills of even the most stubborn opponents 
of overseas missions. But the task was not easy. Indeed, 
for awhile it looked as if the young minister had poured 
out his heart in vain. Then, out of apparent defeat came 
victory—the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and the launching of the modern missionary movement. 
And the first missionary to be sent out? Carey, of course, 
who arrived in India in 1793 and remained there until 
his death in 1834. He never took a furlough, so busy 
was he with the work at hand. And it is in that tradi- 
tion that overseas missionaries have labored since 
Carey’s time, many of them going far beyond the call 
of duty, and some giving their all, even their lives. If 
those of us here at home would in some measure try 
to match their devotion, the World Fellowship Offering 
this fall would break all previous records. 


Conflicting Voices 
From the U.S.S.R. 
MERICANS and others of the free world who con- 


tinue to be soft toward international communism, 
or who insist that the differences between East and West 
can be resolved through regularly established channels 
of “quiet diplomacy,” or who even advocate capitula- 
tion to the Soviet juggernaut, ought to listen to two 
conflicting voices from the Soviet Union, and perhaps, 
in listening, learn the difference between the voice of 
Jacob and the hands of Esau. This time, however, it is 
the difference between two voices—that of the suave, 
ebullient Cosmonaut Yuri A. Gagarin, and that of the 
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wily, effusive Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. In Man- 
chester, England, recently, after just having been made 
the “No. 1 honorary member” of a British trade union, 
Gagarin is reported to have visualized “the great day 
when a Soviet spaceship landing on the moon will de- 
bark there a party of scientists who will join British and 
American scientists already working there, and they will 
work together—teamwork replacing that spirit of com- 
petition that unfortunately exists today by people whose 
thoughts run along military lines.” That is one voice 
from the Soviet Union. And here, in sharpest contrast, 
is another. In a speech addressed to President Nkrumah 
of Ghana, who was visiting Moscow at the time, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev declared: “Even if all countries of 
the world adopted a decision that did not accord with 
the interests of the Soviet Union and threatens its se- 
curity, the Soviet Union would not recognize such a 
decision but would uphold its rights, relying on force. 
And we have the wherewithal to do this.” So did the 
Soviet dictator serve notice on both the United Nations 
and the entire world that the Soviet Union is a law 
unto itself and intends to have its way at any cost. 


Real Nature 
Of Soviet Challenge 


ROM the preceding paragraph we come now to the 

real nature of the Soviet challenge. At this moment 
Berlin is in focus. A few weeks ago it was Laos, and a 
few weeks from now it could be Cuba. But the real 
nature of the Soviet threat is not Berlin, not Laos, not 
Cuba. The real threat is ideological, international; it 
lies in the avowed purpose of international communism, 
best seen in its Soviet expression, to rule the world. 
Writing in The New York Times Magazine for July 16, 
Marshall D. Shulman, associate director of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard University, says that “a 
stabilization obtained by agreement on territorial in- 
terests—as, for example, in Berlin—can be expected to 
be effective only for limited periods while the Soviet 
Union is consolidating recent gains.” Mr. Shulman 
points out also that to Khrushchev any such agreement 
is “a movable partition which would be successively 
adjusted to accommodate the inevitable process of 
change.” So the real danger of the Soviet challenge lies 
in its approach to social change in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. That approach is one of identification 
with the rising expectations of the masses in technically 
underdeveloped lands—posing as champions of inde- 
pendence and freedom, as offering the only escape from 
corruption and exploitation. The tragedy of the situa- 
tion lies, of course, in the ease with which Communist 
agitators and organizers are able to make these ideas 
stick. We know, of course, what the Soviet brand of 
“independence” and “freedom” really is, but, unfortu- 
nately, the poverty-stricken people of the underdevel- 
oped areas of earth do not know it—or are too sorely 
oppressed to care. Give the Soviets Berlin today, and 
tomorrow they will demand West Germany. Over and 
over again they have defied the United Nations, and if 
it gets in their way they would not hesitate to sink it in 
the East River if they could. At stake, then, is not this 
or that city or territory, but the destiny of mankind. So 
far the United Nations, the determination of the West- 
ern powers, and particularly the deterrent forces of the 
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United States have kept the Soviets in check. What 
might happen if any one of these links in the chain of 
containment were to be broken, or even seriously weak- 
ened, would be too horrible to contemplate. There can 
be no peace through appeasement, as two world wars 
should have taught us long ago. 


Aiding Communism 
In the Cold War 


HILE globe-trotting Russians are hard at work 

purporting to identify themselves with the aspira- 
tions of oppressed and downtrodden people, many 
Americans in Harlem and Chicago, in Birmingham and 
Jackson (Mississippi) are openly doing the exact oppo- 
site. To listen to these Americans talk is to hear their 
condemnation of communism, but to watch them in 
action is to find them, perhaps without realizing it, ma- 
terially aiding the Communist advance around the 
world. When it becomes necessary to send four hundred 
United States marshals to Montgomery, Alabama, to 
keep white mobs from beating up or perhaps killing a 
handful of Freedom Riders, then it is that international 
communism chalks up a long step forward in its quest 
for the souls of men. Newspapers abroad swing into 
action, flash glaring headlines across their pages, and 
American democracy takes a severe beating. In par- 
ticular, Christian overseas missions are subjected to 
severe ridicule. While our missionaries are preaching 
and teaching the principles of Christian brotherhood 
among the dark-skinned people of Asia and Africa, 
some of their supporters here at home are openly defy- 
ing law and order and fanning to hot flame the sparks 
of racial tension and unrest. The United States entered 
the First World War to “make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” The time has come now to enter upon a 
crusade to make democracy safe for the world, begin- 
ning here at home. 


Capsule 
Comments 


F THE federal aid-to-education bill is scrapped by 

this session of Congress, as now seems likely, its 
demise will be due primarily to the intransigence of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in placing self-interest above 
the interest of the American people as a whole. . . . 
Deadly Reckoning, annual booklet published by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, is packed full of data 
on traffic accidents in the United States, with one im- 
portant omission. It has not a word to say about the 
rcle of beverage alcohol in the yearly holocaust. And 
yet, a study of traffic fatalities in New York city reveals 
that 73 per cent of the drivers killed had been drinking, 
nearly half of them heavily. . ... Before this issue is off 
the press, Buddhism may be proclaimed as the state re- 
ligion of Burma. Buddhist leaders, however, have de- 
clared that, if the present plan is carried through, there 
will be no discrimination against members of minority 
religions (600,000 Protestants and 177,000 Roman 
Catholics out of a population of 20,500,000). Though 
we consider adopting any religion as a state religion an 
anachronism today, yet we have confidence in Prime 
Minister U Nu and will continue to trust that the 
pledge to religious minorities will not be broken. 
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HE CHRISTIAN MISSION in our day is con- 

fronted with perhaps its severest test of the cen- 
turies. Along with political independence that has come 
in recent years to millions of people in Asia and Africa, 
there has been a rising tide of nationalism, and linked 
inseparably with nationalism there has been a resurg- 
ence of non-Christian religions. These forces, aided and 
abetted by international communism, are rolling on 
relentlessly today, until no political system, no ideology, 
no religion can longer be considered safe and secure. 

Confronted with these threats to its world mission, 
the church could take the easy way out by giving up, 
or giving in, or pulling out, or easy compromise in one 
form or another. It might even say, as indeed many are 
already saying in our day, that, after all, one religion is 
as good as another, and that perhaps it is best for India 
to have its Hinduism, Japan and Burma and Thailand 
their Buddhism, and Africa its Islam. 

But immediately another question arises. ‘Then what? 
What, then, becomes of the Christian gospel? If the 
church’s mission must go out of the window, then what 
about the church itself? If the church does not have 
a missiou, then why should it continue to exist? 

So we come to the “why” of the Christian mission, 
and it is high time that we should. A few more years of 
half-hearted allegiance to that mission may be to for- 
feit its life in many lands. If we Christians have a rea- 
son for the faith that is in us, then let us speak up 
promptly and act forthrightly. 

If we may take the New Testament as our guide— 
and what more trustworthy guide can we find?—we 
shall discover at least four justifications for the Chris- 
tian world mission. 

a“ 

First, it is grounded in the nature of God, creator of 
all mankind. God is not the God of Americans only, 
or of the white race only, or of Christians only; he is 
the God of all men, of whatever nation or race or 
religion. And God does not love Americans only, or 
white people only, or Christians only; he loves all men 
everywhere. “God so loved the world . . .” He makes 
his sun to shine and his rain to fall upon both the just 
and the unjust, upon good men and bad men alike, 
upon black and brown and yellow and white people 
alike, upon Hindus and Buddhists and Moslems and 
Christians alike. God is no respecter of persons. He cre- 
ated man in his own image, and he has never forsaken 
any branch of the human family. 

What follows, therefore, is plain and simple. If God 
creates and loves and gives freely to all men, and wills 
for them always the best, who are we to say no to 
God’s purposes for them? How can we possibly justify 
withholding from others the revelation that God has 
made to us through his Son? Why should we not be 
always willing to cooperate with God in his creative, re- 
demptive purposes for all men? 

J 

Second, it is grounded in the character of Jesus 
Christ, whose reconciling love goes out to all men every- 
where. The same Jesus whom we call Lord and Mas- 
ter is the Jesus whose gospel recognizes no boundaries 
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of race or class or religious belief. In that gospel is 
room for both Jew and Gentile, white and black, brown 
and yellow, American and African, European and 
Asian. In that gospel there are no “curtains” of any 
kind, no circles that shut men out, no boundaries that 
seal them in. The same Jesus whose love went out freely 
to all who needed it in first-century Palestine, goes out 
just as freely today to “all kinds and conditions of men.” 
In him is the fullest revelation of God. 

Now, to know Jesus at all is to know that these 
things are incontrovertibly true. And once again we 
ask: Then what? If that same Jesus is our Lord and 
Master, how can we fail to do what he says? How can 
we square our beliefs about him with our works for 
him? Knowing that his command is to make disciples 
of all the nations, how can we fail to take him seriously? 
Is it not clear that a Christian without a commitment to 
that mission is a contradiction in terms? 

s 

Third, it is grounded in the meaning of the church, 
the instrument of God’s redemptive purpose in the 
world. You will search the New Testament in vain for 
any other reason for the church’s existence than that 
of making the gospel known and practiced throughout 
the world. The church is not a social club, however 
much some congregations try to make it to be. Nor is 
it a bank or a holding company or a museum or an 
archives, however much some churches may resemble 
these things. No, a church is the Body of Christ, a fel- 
lowship of his followers, a group of men and women 
committed to his gospel, whose one and only reason 
for being is to make his gospel known and operative 
in the lives and relationships of all men and nations. 
And so a church without the Christian mission at the 
center of its thought and life is a contradiction in terms. 

Where does your church stand with respect to that 
New Testament standard? If it rejects that standard, 
or only half-heartedly accepts it, what right has it to be 
called a church at all? 

® 

Fourth, it is grounded in the life of the Christian, 
through whom God continues to reconcile the world 
unto himself. In the final analysis, then, all that we have 
said simmers down to individual, personal commitment 
and responsibility. Nothing that we have said about the 
nature of God, or the character of Jesus Christ, or the 
meaning of the church will ever touch the lives of non- 
Christians, whether here at home or overseas, unless and 
until as individual Christians we unite our hearts and 
hands in spreading the gospel. We cannot let the 
church do it; for it is we who are the church. We can- 
not let the denomination do it; for it is we who are the 
denomination. 

The truth is that God has committed to us the mes- 
sage, the ministry, of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:17-19). 
And that message will never be delivered, that min- 
istry never performed, apart from us! God saves the 
world, not by magic, but through men. So we can say 
to all men everywhere: “We are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God” (2 Cor. 5:20). 
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What have we here? What is the nature of this malady? 
Dedicated Christian nurses and technicians want to know 


A Week in the Life of a Missionary Doctor 


OCTOR! SIR!” These words must have been 
repeated some three times before an elbow thrust 
into my back propelled me out of bed, and I staggered 
to the bedroom window of our two-storied store-front 
house and looked down on the figure standing in the 
street below. The time was 2:00 a.m., and it was the 
hospital orderly asking me to come over straightway. A 
gunshot wound of the arm and abdomen, it appeared. 
“All right,” I answered. “Tell the blood bank and 
the laboratory and the operating room to stand by!” 
I fumbled my way into pants and shirt, grumbling 
something about people shooting each other at such 
an indecent hour of the night, and why couldn’t they 
do it at a more respectable time of the day. 

This one was lucky. There were two bullet holes in 
his stomach, and the bones of his left forearm had 
been badly fractured, but he had survived. 

The moon was beginning to fade as the first streaks 
of dawn silhouetted the distant palm trees, and I de- 
cided I would try to get an hour’s sleep before returning 
to take my turn in Outpatients that morning. It was 
getting a little wearying, this. Was it the second or per- 
haps the third night in succession? Strange how days 
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merged into each other, and one was never quite sure 
what day of the week it was. 

Anyway, the night before there had been the usual 
call from the street—a long, hurried ambulance ride 
into the dark countryside, bumping along a dirt road 
to some little village of a dozen houses. Figures with 
crude oil lamps had met us and guided us to a primitive 
bamboo house high on stilts, where a woman sat on the 
floor in a pool of blood with a newborn baby wrapped 
in an old rag at her side. She had delivered some hours 
before, but the placenta would not come out. 

The local crones had tried every method in their 
limited knowledge. The husband had treaded her 
abdomen several times with his bare feet, and the local 
quack doctor had blown hard at her umbilicus—all to 
no avail. Now she was propped up, barely conscious, 
and with no perceptible pulse. It took several minutes 
to get into a vein, to let the saline infusion pour as fast 
as it would run, and to give an injection to help the 
uterus contract. 

A moment or two later it was all over. The placenta 
came out without much trouble, and the patient was 
stirring and asking for something to drink. We took 
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After an operation at McCormick Hos- 
pital, Chiengmai, Thailand. One of the 
many that Dr. Bisset (right) performs 
week after week and month after month 


By JOHN M. C. BISSET 


her back to the hospital with us, together with her 
baby; and, remarkably enough, neither proved to be 
any the worse for their experience, and were able to 
return home at the end of five days. 

That is one thing about being a missionary doctor. 
One never knows what is coming next! At times it 
scares the daylights out of one to see something that 
none of the professors at medical school had told us 
about, but after a year or so one becomes inured to it 
all. It is both exhilarating to know that there is a real 
need to fulfill, and frustrating to learn the limits of 
one’s skills and experience. No one can estimate just 
how much faith and prayer tilt the balance in the pa- 
tient’s favor. 

Too often, patients come to the hospital with a tu- 
mor of incredible proportions—the kind of thing seen 
in textbooks a half-century ago, emaciated, anemic, 
their bowels full of worms of one kind or another, their 
bronchial tubes gummed up with secretions, and pos- 
sibly an unsuspecting pulmonary tuberculosis. They 
consume patent drugs bought in the market, concoc- 
tions of herbs and roots of dubious value; they consult 
the quacks and priest doctors, and are given shots of 
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calcium and vitamins. Finally, however, in sheer des- 
peration they overcome their fear of Western medicine 
and come to the mission hospital, often too late, when 
an operation is hazardous and the cost prohibitive. ‘Too 
frequently we have seen patients come, run up a bill of, 
say, $75.00, and have to sell their small rice field, or 
their two water buffaloes, or even their house in order 
to make the payment. 

Late one afternoon, three days later, I cycled round 
to the missionaries’ weekly prayer meeting, but some- 
how my thoughts kept drifting back to the events of 
the day. I had got up at the usual early hour and was 
making a beeline for the morning hospital chapel serv- 
ice, but I was stopped en route by an old man who 
wanted reassurance—this was the third or fourth time 
already—that his wife would really be all right and 
that the stone in her bladder which had tortured her 
for so many months would probably not recur. 

Then there were the dozen or so patients I had seen 
before lunch in the Outpatients’ clinic. Many had trivial 
complaints, but there was that middle-aged farmer who 
had been wracked with pain under his right diaphragm, 
but had refused point-blank to be admitted. He had a 
few cents in his hand and he wanted an injection before 
returning home. An X-ray had shown his gall bladder 
to contain several stones, and his jaundiced eyes re- 
vealed an obstruction in his bile duct which required 
an operation. But he preferred to go home and die. 

That afternoon I had been approached by a young 
man and woman, obviously brother and sister, in the 
ward, who wished to take their elderly mother home. 
We had operated on her the day before and relived her 
intestinal obstruction. Her condition was only now im- 
proving. Better for her to die at home, they said; then 
at least the bathing rites could be properly performed, 
whereas should she die here that would be out of the 
question. So the old woman went home. 

“‘What’s the good?” I thought. “Ignorance, super- 
stition, poverty, malnutrition, dirt, parasites—every- 
thing rebelled against progress in any direction.” 

Little then, however, did I realize that the same 
young man and his sister would come back rather 
shamefaced a day later and say that their mother was 
still alive and ask us to take her back. We did, and a 
week after that she was on her feet again, shuffling 
around the veranda, smoking a giant-sized cheroot, 
and obviously enjoying life! 

It was nice to think that in a few weeks’ time the 
rains would begin and the rice fields would be hives 
of activity again, with ploughing and planting. Every 
able-bodied man, woman, and child was somehow en- 
listed to carry out the various chores entailed, while the 
sick, the halt, and the lame undertook to look after 
the suddenly vacated homes. Then no one had time 
to be ill and the hospital would be quiet for a brief per- 
iod. Possibly then there would be time to catch up on 
reading the medical journals that kept piling up. Per- 
haps there even would be time to go on a picnic with 
the family to that old monastery perched on the hill- 
side, with the waterfall close by. Perhaps. . . 
Meanwhile, I could only pray: 


Give me the serenity to accept what cannot be changed; 
Give me the courage to change what can be changed, 
The wisdom to know one from the other. 
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Even with a shortage of doctors, medical work goes on in 
the Congo where there are nationals with nurses’ training 








THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS 


A Survey of American Baptist Medical Missions Overseas Today 


By ROBERT F. CRAMER 


ODAY’S MISSIONARY uses many channels of 

service to bring the Good News of Jesus Christ to 
the world. Some missionaries are skilled technicians, 
some are teachers of diverse subjects, some are adminis- 
trators, and some are medical doctors and nurses. 

It is our extreme good fortune that there are so many 
ways to reach people. Medical missions, because of its 
frequent life-and-death nature, is one of the most color- 
ful and challenging, as well as vital and appreciated, 
methods of Christian service and evangelism. 

With a smile, then, one can look back on the early 
days of the missionary movement to see by what a hesi- 
tating and roundabout way medicine was introduced 
into missions. 

In December, 1821, Jonathan D. Price, the first 
American Baptist medical missionary, arrived in Burma 
—under instruction from the mission board “to employ 
his medical skills for the comfort of his associates, and 
for the relief of ‘afflicted heathen.’ He was warned, 
however, to regard such service ‘as subordinate and sub- 
servient to your office as a preacher of the doctrine of 
Christ’” (Robert G. Torbet, Venture of Faith, page 
36). 

We can understand the concern of early Baptists that 
medicine be employed, not for its own sake, but as a 
testimony to the healing power of the Holy Spirit 
moving within consecrated men. Though this is among 
our concerns today, just as it was then, yet we recognize 
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the ministry of healing as valid in itself. Indeed, medi- 
cal missions long ago proved to be a vital part of the 
total missionary effort, and the records of men and 
women who only really “came alive” after a ministry 
of healing are legion. 

Let us, then, examine our present involvement in 
medical missions in six of the the overseas regions where 
American Baptists have special responsibility. The other 
five areas are not listed because there is no medical mis- 
sion program involved in our relationship with the Bap- 
tist conventions of Europe, or in the fields of Hong 
Kong, Japan, or Okinawa, partly because of the pres- 
ence of government or other private medical work. 
Bengal-Orissa has only the beginning of a rural medical 
program, although a Christian hospital presently is 
under construction in Nekursini, and is expected to be 
in operation within the next year or two. 


Assam 

Gauhati: American Baptist Mission Hospital and 
Nurses’ Training School—Alvin R. Mundhenk, Mary 
Suderman, D. Ruth Meinen. 

Impur: Christian Hospital and Dispensary. 

Jorhat: Christian Hospital and Nurses’ Training 
School (Willis Pierce Memorial), and Christian Leper 
Colony—Kenneth V. Dodgson, Almyra E. Eastland, 
Ruth Guida, Catherine V. Knight, Alice ‘Townsend; 
T.B. Sanitorium—Jorhat staff. 
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under supervision of Jorhat Hospital staff. 
Tura: Christian Hospital—Dr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Downs. 


Burma 

Insein: Barbara Winn serves as mission medical offi- 
cer for Seminary Hill schools. 

Kengtung: Christian Hospital (Louise Hastings Me- 
morial )—Keith R. Dahlberg, Margaret B. Smith. 

Moulmein: Christian Hospital—Dorothy G. Gates, 
Bina E. Sawyer, Ruth F. Keyser; Susan Haswell Me- 
morial Leprosy Home (interdenominational )—Marian 
E. Shivers. 

Rangoon: Kemmendine Chrsitian Hospital (inter- 
denominational ). 

Taunggyi: Rest Haven for T.B. Convalescents (Pea- 
body-Montgomery Memorial). 

Yedwinyegan: Sir San C. Po Memorial Hospital— 
Emilie M. Ballard. 


Congo 


Banza Manteke: Hospital. 

Boko: Hospital. 

Kikongo: Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital. 

Kimpese: Institut Medical Evangelique (interde- 
nominational ) . 

Moanza: Hospital. 

Sona Bata: Hospital. 

Vanga: Hospital. 

Dr. and Mrs. Glenn W. Tuttle, Frank O. Anderson, 
Norman B. Abell, Mr. and Mrs. Allan R. Stuart, Daniel 
E. Fountain, Virginia R. Nickerson, Dorothy M. Wise- 
man. 


Philippines 
Iloilo: Mission Hospital—David G. Daehler, Esther 


I. Salzman. 
Roxas City: Emmanuel Hospital—Frank F. Curry. 


South India 


Hanumakonda: 
Marion I. Criswell. 

Nellore: Hospital for Women and Children—Marion 
O. Boehr, Helen M. Benjamin. 

Ongole: Clough Memorial Hospital. 

Podili: Public-health work—Dorothy E. Johnson. 

Ramapatnam: Nursing Home—Elizabeth N. Linder. 

Vellore: Christian Medical College and Hospital (in- 
terdenominational )—John S. Carman, Wayne Gordon, 
Carol E. Jameson. 


Thailand 


Bangkok: Health center of the Community Christian 
Center—Seater-Margaret Drever. 

Chiengmai: McCormick Hospital (interdenomina- 
tional )—John M. C. Bisset, Esther M. Greenmun. 

Health centers in four places in the Karen Hills are 
an outreach of medical and social welfare and of evan- 
gelism from McCormick Hospital. 

Statistics from all fields are as follows: 

15 medical and nurses’ training schools; 

24 hospitals; 

60 (approx.) dispensaries, clinics, health centers; 
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Victoria Memorial Hospital— 





Kankpokpi: Christian Hospital and Leper Colony— 





Mrs. Andrew Yousko, missionary wife, serves part time 
in the busy McCormick Hospital, Chiengmai, Thailand 


5 leper colonies and/or rest homes; 

60,000 (approx.) inpatients a year; 

260,000 (approx.) outpatients a year; 

39 missionary doctors and nurses (in addition to one 
hospital administrator and one social worker in a leprosy 
home) ; and 

500 (approx.) Christian nationals in these institu- 
tions and programs. 

Actually, our outreach is greater than these statistics 
would indicate. 

We have inspired and given moral support to many 
individuals who are practicing medicine or are engaged 
in nursing or laboratory work. 

We join in cooperative medical planning through the 
division of foreign missions of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Relationships are maintained with groups such as the 
American Leprosy Missions, with mutual benefit. 

On the fields themselves are to be found interdenomi- 
national medical councils, such as the Christian Medi- 
cal Association in Assam, and the Interchurch Com- 
mission on Medical Care in the Philippines. 

And so as the World Fellowship Offering, 1961, 
highlights medical missions overseas, we can see that 
American Baptists have a great ministry of healing 
around the world. 

The ministry of medical missions, started 140 years 
ago, is well established in many places, and yet the work 
has just begun and the end is not in sight. 

The stilling of the cries of undernourished babies, 
banishing the horrors of leprosy, helping the blind to 
see and making the lame to walk—these opportunities 
are yours and mine as we support the World Fellowship 
Offering on October 1. No longer can we afford to 
think of this work in terms of nickels and dimes. A min- 
istry so important as this demands adequate support. 
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BURA: 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
AND THE 
CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


By JITSUO MORIKAWA 


URMaA is in the throes of rapid social change, 

which has accelerated sharply since 1948, when 
more than a century of British rule came to an end. The 
long-sought independence finally arrived, but with it 
the hard complexities of nation-building for which colo- 
nial rule had failed to give adequate preparation. So 
today, nationalism is the very air the people of Burma 
breathe, the purpose for which they live, and the stirring 
challenge which gives meaning to their existence. 

But Burma typifies much of the world. Rapid social 
change, social and economic upheaval, may be found 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and it 
raises some very serious questions as to the mission of 
the church in these revolutionary times. 

One hard question for the church is: Are we to re- 
gard these modern upheaveals, with their accompany- 
ing spirit of nationalism, only as disturbing threats to 
the peaceful equilibrium of the world, or as creative 
movements in which we might possibly discern the ac- 
tivity of our Lord? Is nationalism only a disease which 
plagues the community of nations, resulting in blood- 
shed, brutality, and anarchy? Is the presence and activ- 
ity of Christ confined to the church and the religious 
sphere of life, or is he also present in the tumultuous 
upheavals of our time? 

As is now being so dramatically portrayed in the 
Congo, hitherto weak and helpless peoples, at the mercy 
of great powers and ignored by world parliaments, 
through the recent events of history, suddenly are 
peoples to be reckoned with. Can one help recalling 
the words of the Magnificat: “He has put down the 
mightly from their thrones, and exalted those of low 
degree”? 

A hundred Christian students from twenty-five na- 
tions, meeting in Rangoon for the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation’s Conference on the Life and Mission 
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Kaw Than, associate secretary, East Asia 
Christian Conference, and Burmese women 


of the Church, affirmed Christ as Lord of the Asian rev- 
olution and Lord of all revolutions—political, eco- 
nomic, and social—present in them, acting, judging, 
redeeming. The Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches stated: “Christians should see 
the hand of God in the revolt of multitudes against 
injustice. . . . They should seek to recapture for the 
church the original solidarity with the world’s distressed 
people, not to curb their aspirations toward justice, but 
on the contrary to go beyond them and direct them to- 
ward the only road which does not lead to a blank wall, 
obedience to God’s will and his justice.” 

A second question equally disquieting faces the 
church. Even if we concede that Burmese nationalism 
is to be seen in the hopeful world framework of the 
liberation of subject peoples—a sign of valleys filled, 
of mountains and hills brought low, of the crooked 
made straight and the rough ways made smooth—is the 
Christian community in Burma called to participate in 
the crisis that now confronts their nation? 

Baptists in general, not only in Burma but around 
the world, oftentimes have taken a dim view of Chris- 
tians participating in public affairs, out of the inartic- 
ulate assumption that they constitute a realm in sharp 
and unfavorable contrast with the spiritual values of 
life with which the church is primarily concerned. ‘They 
have taken their caution also out of the dark pages of 
history when the church sought to bring the state under 
its power and authority and inflict its peculiar form of 
tyranny on the world. Too many Baptists have assumed 
that the only mission of the church is to win souls to 
Christ, to bring men and women into right relations 
with God, believing that personal and individual con- 
version to God would inevitably result in a transformed 
world. Hence, while the economic, social, and _polit- 
ical life of a nation has not been regarded as unimpor- 
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tant, meeting the “spiritual” needs of men has been 
regarded as the central task of the church. 

Perhaps for this reason, Baptist churches have often 
been charged as being unrelated to the critical and 
crucial issues of our day, living a ghetto-like existence 
removed from the storm of these times, and engaged in 
an evangelism which seeks to save people out of the 
world into the serene and sanctified life of the church. 
But is salvation simply an experience of reconcilation 
with God, confined to the private interior life of a man 
we today call “the soul,” or does it also involve a new 
relationship with one’s neighbor, embracing other per- 
sons, peoples, and nations? 


Many DISCERNING CHURCHMEN are deeply 
convinced that participation in the everyday concerns 
of our world is an essential form of Christian wit- 
ness, not only in view of the social ferment of our times, 
but in view of the nature of the gospel and God’s pur- 
pose for the world. The whole drama of salvation, ac- 
cording to the Bible, is enacted in a world context, 
whether it be the redemption of Israel out of Egypt or 
the crucifixion of Christ, sentenced by a Roman gov- 
ernor, presumably for a political offense. 

Does not this suggest that the gospel, accordingly, is 
the good news of redemption wrought, not simply for 
“the souls of men,” limited to the “spiritual” and “re- 
ligious” segment of life, but for the world with its po- 
litical, social, and economic structures as well? Since 
it is the world that God created and loved, to which 
he sent his Son, and in the midst of which Christ now 
lives and rules as risen Lord, is not the world still the 
realm of his presence and ministry? If this is so, then 
the Christian witness in the world looms into a place 
of major importance, and evangelism that touches all 
of life becomes a fertile field for the church’s concern. 

In Burma or in any other nation, the church is al- 
ready there in the total life of the nation through the 
presence of laymen. Indeed, the number of Baptist 
highly qualified laymen in places of leadership in 
Burma is very impressive. So the question is whether the 
church deliberately equips and supports these laymen to 
be the church in the world, to serve in the name of 
Christ, or to regard these as rival and competitive ac- 
tivities to the more essential spiritual involvements in 
the ecclesiastical functions within the walls of the 
church. 

A third question faces the church, especially the 
church in the United States. If Christ is Lord of the 
Asian revolution, and if the church in Burma must 
bear its witness to and within this political revolution, 
what about the mission of the church in the United 
States in relation to Burma? 

There is probably no place in the world where the 
work of American Baptist missions is more dramatically 
apparent than in Burma. The ministry of Adoniram 
Judson and of the succeeding generations of mis- 
sionary volunteers, with their Burmese co-workers, is 
reflected in the magnificent schools, hospitals, churches, 
experimental farms, and the large Christian commun- 
ity. The esteem in which the present missionaries are 
held, their genuine desire to fulfill a servant ministry as 
partners in obedience, the wise statesman-like decision 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies to 
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transfer property to the Burma Baptist Convention— 
all point to a continued desire of the Baptists of Burma 
to have the participation of American Baptists through 
missionary personnel. 

But is this the only way the Christian community 
in America can serve Burma and other areas of the 
world? What is the role of an affluent society in a world 
of poverty and hunger? Massive economic needs, requir- 
ing foreign aid and technical assistance, obviously are 
beyond the resources of church or private enterprise. 
International relations involve mutual trade, security, 
immigration, cultural exchange, and an endless com- 
plex which only nations are prepared to carry out. In 
this world of massive needs, love to all indiscriminately 
can be expressed concretely and adequately only 
through decisions of a nation to make available its 
corporate resources. But these decisions are highly in- 
fluenced by the will and expressed concerns of the 
voters, and even our representatives in Congress, who 
may or may not be the church in Congress, are very 
sensitive to the constituents they represent. 

Does this suggest that the witness of the church to 
the world cannot be fulfilled through missionaries only, 
but requires participation on the part of all Christians 
as concerned citizens who desire to strengthen and sup- 
port their nation in its ministry to other lands? Perhaps 
Christian conscience in the United States, while aware 
that neither church nor state can be free from self- 
interest, might encourage the nation to seize the initia- 
tive in its ministry to the world because this is its right- 
ful responsibility under God, rather than be coerced into 
it to match Communist strategy, or merely to further 
American interests. After all, is not the state also under 
obligation to serve God and to fulfill its responsibilities 
in obedience to his purpose for the world? 

The Immigration Act of 1924 struck a deep wound in 
the sensitive Japanese pride and led to strained rela- 
tions which military jingoists could so easily exploit. 
If the Christian church in the United States, out of its 
implicit faith and belief in the Lordship of Christ over 
the whole world, including Japan, had through given 
diplomatic channels worked toward a radical modifica- 
tion of the immigration law, the relationship might 
have been a better one. We cannot individually relate 
ourselves directly with other lands, but we can ful- 
fill part of our responsibility “as members one of an- 
other” through the taxes we pay, the alliances we form, 
the trade treaties we enact, and the assistance we give. 


SoctAL ACTION, even in the form of massive 
economic aid, does not, of course, fulfill the Chris- 
tian mission. There must be also the witness of the 
spoken word, to enable men to discern the presence 
and activity of the risen Lord in the events of our day 
and acknowledge him as Lord. The state is not an 
evangelistic agency. Evangelism is the responsibility of 
the church. But the social aspect of evangelism is a 
sphere to which American Baptists might give more 
attention. 

My privilege of visiting Burma, and spending a very 
happy and illuminating month with the gracious, 
hospitable Baptists there, has given me a deeper under- 
standing of the world in which we are called to bear 
witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Some Frontier Churches of the 


E'T'TER look now if you want to see your five near- 

est neighbors; for, chances are, exactly one year 
from now one of them will have moved to another 
locality. With 20 per cent of the people of the United 
States changing their place of residence every year, that 
is the way the one-out-of-five equation works out in 
most communities across the nation. 

Americans are on the move. Ours is a nation on 
wheels. During the past decade, thousands of miles 
of turnpikes, superhighways, and freeways have criss- 
crossed the land. People by the millions have taken 
to the road in quest of new jobs and new homes. They 
have left rural places for towns and cities, especially 
the large cities; have given rise to modern suburbia, 
to innumerable housing developments, to a mobility of 
population without precedent in American history. 

Naturally, all this has greatly affected the ministry 
of the churches. Sprawling new suburbs and new towns 
and cities that have mushroomed across the land in re- 
cent years have called for new churches—building sites, 
buildings, equipment, ministers, teachers, leaders, all 
that is required to turn a recognized need into a dream 
fulfilled. The dark side of this picture, however, is that 
the opportunities for new churches have come so fast 
that American Baptists and other denominations as 
well have been able to grasp only a few of them. 


Bethel 
Casper, Wyoming 


First, Norland 
Rupert, Idaho 


But American Baptists are working at the job, and 
since 1953 have made it a major objective. In that year, 
at Denver, the American Baptist Convention author- 
ized the Churches for New Frontiers campaign, with 
a goal of $8,350,000. Though this step in the right 
direction did not go as far as was expected, yet funds 
it made available already have enabled more than three 
hundred Frontier churches to get started, and will con- 
tinue this greatly needed service for years to come. 

The Churches for New Frontiers campaign, how- 
ever, turned out to be of far greater significance than 
the money it made available for new churches. It was 
the beginning of a great forward movement in church 
extension that has gone far since 1953. 

First, the campaign enabled the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies to establish a loan fund of 
$2,500,000, and the state conventions and the city 
societies to establish loan funds aggregating approx- 
imately half that amount. 

Second, the campaign led the American Baptist Con- 
vention to authorize (at Philadelphia, in 1957) the 
Home Mission Societies to borrow $3,000,000 for a 
revolving loan fund for church extension. 

Third, the campaign led to the establishment of The 
American Baptist Extension Corporation (ABEC), 
with assets as of December 30, 1960, totaling $1,889,- 
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Great Northwest 


802.73 (including a guaranty fund of $1,000,000 to 
provide stability to the fund and security to its par- 
ticipants). Through this agency, individuals, churches, 
and other corporate groups may invest money at attrac- 
tive interest rates, and in doing so help in the area of 
church extension. 

Put all these pieces together—Americans on the 
move, expanding suburbs, new communities, unprec- 
edented opportunities for church extension, funds avail- 
able for that express purpose—and you will understand 
why almost anywhere you go these days you will find 
new churches in new communities to minister to the 
spiritual needs of newly arrived inhabitants. Here and 
there, also, you will come upon old communities where 
churches long established but largely ineffective re- 
sponded to a new vision and took on new life. 

On a trip to the Great Northwest, in connection 
with the Portland convention in June, Mrs. Slemp and 
I looked in on several of these churches, which may be 
classified, roughly, as follows: (1) churches that have 
had rapid growth; (2) churches that had modest begin- 
nings, but with noteworthy results; (3) churches whose 
growth is yet to come; (4) churches that are just get- 
ting started; (5) churches with local problems that 
have hindered growth; and (6) older churches that 
have made a new start. 
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By JOHN C. SLEMP 


An example of rapid growth is the Second Church, 
Boise, Idaho, Myrle A. Horner, pastor. Organized in 
October, 1954, with 10 members, this church now has 
a membership of 202. Its first building unit, com- 
pleted in November, 1957, is well in keeping with the 
new elementary school close by and with the rapidly 
growing community. Church-extension funds and ex- 
tensive volunteer labor made possible the first building 
unit, and in time, together with an anticipated capital- 
funds campaign, will make possible other greatly 
needed units. 

Another church in this classification is Memorial 
Park, Caldwell, Idaho, of which Kenneth E. Arm- 
strong is pastor. Since May, 1954, it has grown from 
78 members to 217. Though the pastor modestly told 
me that growth may be expected to be steady, but not 
phenomenal, inasmuch as 67 per cent of the towns- 
people may be found in church on a given Sunday 
morning, yet all visible and discernible signs pointed 
to a bright tomorrow. 

In Eugene, Oregon, is the rapidly growing Emerald 
Church, of which Charles W. Moore was pastor before 
going to Grant Park, Portland, in June. Starting with 
a charter membership of 91, in August, 1954, this 
church now has 340 members. Its attractive first build- 
ing unit is adjacent to the University of Oregon, is 
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diagonally across the street from a $4-million high 
school, and is only one block from a large new 
Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. building. 

In Mountlake Terrace, Washington, a new town, we 
came upon a happy surprise. The First Baptist Church 
there, of which Victor A. McKee is pastor, was the 
first church to be started in that area and today is the 
leading church in town! Among its members are the 
mayor, members of the city council, and other leading 
citizens. Its beautiful new building is the pride and joy 
of its more than two hundred members. 

One more example of rapid growth is the Ridge- 
crest Community Church, Seattle, Washington, Vern 
Kirstein, pastor. Organized in 1949, with 48 members, 
it now has 250 members. It is the only Baptist church 
in an area of more than 45,000 population. Here, at 
least, is one community that is not overchurched! 

Turning now to another classification—churches that 
had modest beginnings, but with noteworthy results— 
we find three excellent examples. In Casper, Wyoming, 
the Bethel Church, of which Luman F. Marsh is pas- 
tor, started in August, 1955, with 24 members and has 
grown to a present membership of 180. Its first build- 
ing was one it purchased from the Casper Shrine Club 
—bar and all! A remodeling job and the addition of 
other housing units turned this modest beginning into 
a superb example of what a church can do when it has 
a will to work. 

In this same general classification, but with a profile 
all its own, is the First Church, Norland, twelve miles 
north of Rupert, Idaho. This church, its first building 
unit firmly planted on a five-acre plot in the middle 
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of a desert, is something unique in church extension. 
Here Harry L. Granger, the pastor, is building a 
Frontier church in the literal, as well as the symbolic, 
sense of the term. Just a few years ago the area was 
open desert, until a Government reclamation project 
encouraged homesteaders to come in to raise Idaho 
potatoes where only sagebrush had grown before. Nor 
is that all. The present community is largely Mormon! 
And yet a membership of 20 in June, 1959, has in- 
creased to 46 at the present time. 

Another church in this general classification is Pan- 
ther Lake Community, far off the beaten track in 
Kent, Washington. Located near the Boeing Company 
plant, the church is getting ready for a rapidly growing 
new community that is just now getting started. Under 
the leadership of Carl Reynolds, the pastor, the church 
has grown in ten years from 30 to 94 members. Sunday- 
school attendance averages 110. 

Another group of churches may be classified as 
churches whose growth is yet to come. Among these are 
Judson Community, Salem, Oregon, P. Glenn Garner, 
pastor; Pleasant Valley Community, Portland, Eugene 
H. Boggess, pastor; Glenhaven, Portland, Gordon E. 
Dalton, pastor; American Church, Longview, Wash- 
ington, James H. Conrod, pastor; Gregory Heights, 
Seattle, Glen Chandler, pastor; Shorewood, Seattle, 
Richard E. Crader, pastor; and Sheridan Park Com- 
munity, Bremerton, Dennis L. Crawford, pastor. 

The Pleasant Valley Community Church is looking 
forward to the coming of a new subdivision that will 
make possible a new town in an area that is now largely 
rural; Glenhaven already has ample growth potential 
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—hundreds of young couples, with children, who live 
in the attractive ranch-type houses of this area; and 
Shorewood, with a membership of 132, expects to in- 
crease to 400 members in five years. 

Still other churches are just getting started, in rented 
or makeshift buildings. But they are on their way, and 
soon will have buildings of their own. Calvary Com- 
munity Church, Pocatello, Idaho, is Kendal S. North’s 
third church-extension pastorate. Mr. North and his 
family are living in a trailer while the frontier work 
is going on. The First Church, Des Moines, Washing- 
ton, Paul L. Sandin, pastor, meets in the Chapel of 
the Bells, as it looks forward to a new building on a 
four-acre site in a suburban residential community. The 
Good Shepherd Church, Lynnwood, Washington, 
Bernard L. Turner, pastor, has unlimited possibilities 
for growth in a suburban area of 7,000 inhabitants. 
And so has the Riverview Church, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, of which Arnold S. Brown is pastor. This new 
church is being started in a new community of more 
than a thousand homes. 

As perhaps is to be expected in church extension, as 
in other areas of life, rapid growth is not always to be 
found. Churches, as well as businesses and individuals, 
have their problems. Among the churches that have 
had, and still have, problems, mostly of a local nature, 
are Woodland Park, Portland, Oregon; Immanuel, 
Wenatchee, Washington; and River Ridge, Spokane. 

But not one of these churches is discouraged. At 
Woodland Park, after less than a year on the field, 
Herbert V. Bryant reports that a revival spirit is at work 
and that he is gradually putting together what he calls 
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the “badly broken pieces” which he found when he 
became pastor. Job transfers have cut into the mem- 
bership of Immanuel, Wenatchee, but Thomas F. Hut- 
son, who only recently came to the pastorate, sees large 
possibilities for growth. A transient population, with a 
predominance of Roman Catholics, has posed a dif- 
ficult problem for River Ridge, but Merle G. Steva, the 
pastor, is facing it with courage and faith. 

Two churches that have made a new beginning 
constitute the final classification in this survey. The First 
Church, Camas, Washington, Henry Koslow, pastor, 
is a glowing example of what a church can do when 
it realizes that its usefulness in the community is being 
limited by the inadequacy of the building it occupies. 
It can erect a new, adequate building! It can borrow 
money, enlist the interest and the services of its com- 
munity, and encourage its own members to roll up their 
sleeves and go to work! 

Another example of this general character is the 
Spokane Valley Church, Opportunity, Washington, 
of which John F. Haughan is pastor. Here again, bor- 
rowed money and hard work, in addition to a capital- 
funds campaign, wrought wonders. The new church 
building in a rapidly growing suburban community is 
a credit to its congregation and to the entire American 
Baptist Convention. 

Much has been said recently about growth—or the 
lack of it—in the American Baptist Convention. If we 
really want to grow, then church extension is the way 
to do it. Because churches thrive on people, thriving 
churches are where the people are. So, let us take the 
churches to the people! 


Spokane Valley 
Opportunity, Washington 





ONDNG TAGGING CRONS_E 


A PROTESTANT PRIMER ON 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. By 
Angelo di Domenica. Osterhus Pub- 
lishing House. $2.50. 

The author of this book is an Italian 
Baptist minister who for fifty-seven 
years has worked among Italians of 
Roman Catholic background. Starting 
with the valid assumption that most 
Roman Catholic immigrants have little 
or no conception of the Protestant 
views concerning the Bible, the church, 
the forgiveness of sins, the meaning of 
communion, and scores of other points 
vital to the Protestant faith, he de- 
termined to put into very readable 
form certain differences between Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism. 
The result is a valuable piece of work. 


HEAR OUR PRAYER. By Roy Pear- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. $3.75. 

This book of prayers for public wor- 
ship is conveniently arranged for the 
minister who has to conduct public 
worship every week. Beginning with 
prayers in the vestry, the author con- 
tinues with prayers of invocation: first, 
general prayers and then prayers for 
special occasions. The special occasions 
are the outstanding days in the Protes- 
tant Christian year. This section is fol- 
lowed by a group of pastoral prayers, 
and then by several prayers for the 
special days of the Christian year. Also, 
there are prayers for use at the offer- 
ing, before the sermon, after the ser- 
mon, at the close of worship, for the 
ordinances, and for ordination, mar- 
riage, and funerals. More and more 
ministers in free churches are reluctant 
to use prayers that are wholly extem- 
poraneous. For such ministers, this 
book will be a helpful guide and pat- 
tern. The author is dean of Andover 
Newton Theological School. 


POLITICS AND EVANGELISM. 
By Philippe Maury. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. $2.95. 

In this electrictifying book, a series 
of shocks awaits the reader who has 
proclaimed that he has nothing to do 
with politics or voting, because he is 
“dedicated wholly to his church.” The 
author, speaking out of his experiences 
during the Nazi occupation of France, 
and later as a member of the French 
Government, and now as general sec- 
retary of the World Student Christian 
Movement, with a large membership 
in seventy countries, is well qualified 
to know that the non-Christian world 
judges the Christian church and its 
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members largely by their political ac- 
tions. The oppressed, the refugee, and 
the hungry two-thirds of mankind are 
more interested in what Americans 
and other Christians do at the polls 
than what they do at church. All 
phases of the ponderous question of 
the relationships between one’s pray- 
ers and his politics are disturbingly 
simplified in this sincere presentation. 


GOD’S HEALING POWER. By Ea- 
gar L. Sanford. Prentice-Hall Inc. 
$4.95. 

This is a book on healing that is free 
from psychological, psychiatric, and 
medical terminology and techniques. 
It grew out of the mind and heart of 
a devout Episcopal clergyman, who 
was touched by the physical and men- 
tal illness of the children and adults of 
his parish. He did not turn to the latest 
publication on healing, but studied 
the spiritual healings in the Bible. He 
discovered there that spiritual healing 
was instantaneous; that it depended, 
not upon techniques, but upon prayer, 
faith, and a sincere desire to bring 
God’s healing power into one’s own 
life and the life of others. Today, to 
bring healing power to others, one 
must know how to bring God’s power 
to himself. One must rid his own life 
of anger, bitterness, and jealousy. The 
book is a sermon on the power of 
prayer, faith, and love. It is through 
these virtues that God passes his heal- 
ing power into the lives of mankind. 


FACING PROTESTANT-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TENSIONS. Edited 
by Wayne H. Gowan. Associated 
Press. $2.50. 

Here is an excellent little book, part 
of the continuing “dialogue” toward a 
better understanding between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. Bringing 
together a series of articles that ap- 
peared in Christianity and Crisis, the 
editor has added some responses to the 
main articles. This book will help one 
to face the tensions that exist and to 
long for a better understanding be- 
tween these two great segments of the 
Christian faith. We are indebted par- 
ticularly to the writers of the main 
articles: John C. Bennett, Gustave 
Weigel, Thomas F. O’Dea, William 
Clancy, and Henry P. Van Dusen, 
They have added much to setting forth 
the basic ideas and inherent attitudes 
of each group. Reading the book, one 
is forced to see (1) the basic differ- 
ences out of which each argues; (2) 
the vast amount of misunderstanding 


evident on both sides; (3) the advan- 
tage, had someone drawn up clear 
“rules of the game”; and (4) the ne- 
cessity for calmness and for respect 
for one another if these dialogues are 
to be kept out of the realm of vitrolic 
arguments. 


THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT. 
By William Barclay. The Westmins- 
ter Press. $2.50. 

The jacket of the book speaks of the 
author as a “warm, rich personality” 
—a profound scholar, and inspiring 
writer, a person of extraordinary 
charm. After many years in the pas- 
torate, he is now lecturer in New 
Testament and Hellenistic Greek at 
the University of Glasgow. The book 
is well adapted for individual and de- 
votional reading and for a guide in a 
small group study. It comprises a de- 
tailed analysis of the Spirit of God at 
work in the world, and is a beautiful 
presentation of the availability of the 
Spirit to all men at all times. In the 
seven chapters, Dr. Barclay draws 
extensively upon the Bible to illustrate 
the place of the Holy Spirit in (1) the 
Old Testament, (2) the first three 
Gospels, (3) the Fourth Gospel, (4) 
the Acts of the Apostles, (5) the Let- 
ters of Paul, (6) the New Testament 
church, and (7) the church today. 
This reviewer is deeply appreciative of 
the warmth and clarity with which the 
author writes and with the many vis- 
tas of spiritual truth revealed in this 
book. 


ETHICS AND THE GOSPEL. By T. 
W. Manson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75. 

The book is a careful analysis of 
Hebrew ethics and of the ethics of the 
early Christian community. The clos- 
ing chapter deals with the “Original 
Teachings of Jesus and Ethics of the 
Early Church.” Several instances are 
given of where parables used by Jesus 
against those outside the kingdom of 
God were later applied by the Chris- 
tians to themselves, indicative of their 
growing self-examination and criti- 
cism. This point is evident: “The ethic 
we are dealing with is the ethic of 
a kingdom; which comes from the 
ruler himself, who is the interpreter 
and exemplifer of it.” Dr. Manson 
speaks of four key points regarding 
self-giving as the characteristic feature 
of the ethic of Jesus: (1) it is not 
merely an ideal: it is act and deed; 
(2) it requires more complete love of 
neighbor than is involved in loving 
him as oneself; (3) it does not abro- 
gate: it fulfills; (4) it means putting 
so high a valuation on one’s neighbor 
that it will be impossible to harbor evil 
thoughts about him. 
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Audio-Visuals and the Day’s Work 


By WESLEY ROSS DOE 


HE FIRST SENTENCE in the 
Bible tells about the work done by 
God. This idea, that God is active, is 
carried throughout the Bible. Parallel 
to it is the idea that man, whether he 
likes it or not, must also be active. In 
former times, a man had to work very 
hard and long for even a modest level 
of prosperity, and he assumed that 
work was punishment for wickedness. 
The wise man, however, knows that 
work is good for him. He is grateful 
for opportunities to engage in work 
that is in harmony with the purposes 
of God. However, while it is good and 
necessary for all men to work, it does 
not by any means follow that all ac- 
tivity is good and necessary. There 
are many, many persons (including 
some Christians) who engage in work 
that is not in harmony with the plain 
purposes of God. 

Also, there are many persons whose 
motivation is not in accord with God’s 
love. It must be assumed that when a 
Christian engages in work that is not 
in accord with the will of God, he 
does so because he has not understood 
the conflict. 


Standards of the New Testament 


Considering the state of society at 
this moment in history, this is no time 
for soothing words of praise. Not only 
church members, but also all society 
needs to be measured against the stand- 
ards of the New Testament. What the 
Christian church desperately needs is 
several hundred thousands of seriously 
disturbed Christians. We need to 
understand that lukewarm Chris- 
tianity is a violation of the command- 
ment against taking the name of the 
Lord in vain. “Christ is Lord of all 
or he is not Lord at all.” 

Some pastors and some teachers 
may be reluctant to offend those few 
persons who are now attending church, 
much less than those who never at- 
tend. Being nice to people, not touch- 
ing too close to sensitive questions, is 
contrary to the will of God. However, 
it is quite possible to speak with 
charity, and still speak plainly, con- 
cerning sin. After all, we are opposed 
to sin because it hurts the sinner. And 
we are all sinners. 

What motion pictures are available 
on the problems of man and his job? 
One, The Rich Fool, may be con- 
sidered typical. It repeats, in a modern 
setting, the great theme of Luke 12: 
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“The Rich Fool,” thirty-minute motion 
picture. Rental, $9. Order: Baptist 
Film Library, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3; 
2855 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 5, Cal. 


16-21. How confidently the rich fool 
holds all his hopes and ambitions in 
one small briefcase. The Ten Laws 
are not the rules of a capricious god; 
they are the laws of life, and to 
break them is to die—either suddenly 
or, more commonly, slowly, but just 
as certainly. 

To place ego, power, and luxury 
ahead of God is to die even as the 
rich fool died. For where a man’s 
treasure is, there also will be his heart, 
and when that treasure is a dead 
dream, then dies the soul that nour- 
ished it. In the case of the rich fool, 
he was so busy storing up power and 
wealth and position for his boy that 
he lost all contact with reality. Money 
and education and social position— 
such can be used to the glory of God; 
as ends in themselves, they are a 
blight to the soul. 

Serving Christ tells about a man 
who does put Christ first. He works 
in a real-estate office whose owner 
engages in unethical but highly profit- 
able deals. Just how far could a 
pastor-teacher take this question? Cer- 
tainly virtue is not a matter of one’s 
position in an organization. In fact, 
it would be well to show the film All 
for Him along with Serving Christ, 
since it shows an employer who is a 
dedicated steward. Where morals and 


ethics are concerned, are there any 
unimportant questions? Is it of no 
consequence when a storekeeper sells 
cigarettes to a minor? Is it right to 
invest church funds in companies 
which invest in businesses whose prod- 
ucts destroy whole nations? 

Missionary to Walker’s Garage is 
the story of a boy who finds an op- 
portunity to witness for Christ, both 
by the integrity of his workmanship 
and in his words. Salt of the Earth 
is the story of a miner who, though 
seriously hurt on the job because of a 
fight between two other men, returns 
good for evil. Forty Five Tioga Street 
includes a story of a man who lost 
his job because he would not know- 
ingly participate in substituting in- 
ferior materials. 

How much does the kingdom of 
God lose because some Christian lay- 
men are reluctant to tell what moti- 
vates them? Under what conditions 
does an employee have the right to 
refuse a job assignment. Is he at liberty 
to question management? Is he ob- 
liged to do so in the face of job in- 
security? Does the Christian church 
have any obligation to pay for an 
individual’s crusade? Is management 
required to retain a man who is 
merely confused, but who labels his 
confusion a Christian crusade? 

In Does Christ Live in Your Home? 
one might suppose that an outstanding 
characteristic of a salesman is his con- 
fidence in himself, in his general 
ability to sell. However, as shown in 
this film, caution is the key word when 
a salesman goes after an important 
assignment. Setting up one’s back- 
ground in order to influence the pros- 
pective employer is a serious matter, 
and such things as religion are muted 
or silenced. If he follows Christ, he 
will not deny him, even though follow- 
ing him involves possible job in- 
security. 


The Pastor and His Conscience 


Behind all of these problems is the 
lurking fear of what would happen to 
the pastor if he preached the sermon 
his conscience demands. Considering 
how much emotional and mental fog 
surrounds most questions, what ought 
any man do—especially when he re- 
members his own sins? One man, 
Telemachus, rushed in to stop a fight 
between two gladiators and was slain 
on the spot; word reached the authori- 
ties and from that time such fights 
were outlawed. 

A first step would be to show some 
of the films and then to ask one an- 
other to speak plainly concerning the 
tensions. If we love not those with 
whom we work, how can we claim 
to love God? If we do not talk with 
one another in charity, how can we 
talk with God in prayer? 
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From Providence 
To Valley Forge 


The cover of the 1962 Book of Re- 
membrance pictured here, symbolizes 
the congregational polity of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 

This year’s book features maps of 
the foreign- and home-mission sta- 
tions and of educational centers in the 
United States. 


BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


Price is still only one dollar a copy 


A calendar of daily reading sugges- 
tions and birthdays makes the book 
easy to use for devotional purposes. 
Updated information, concerning the 
ongoing program and witness of Amer- 
ican Baptists around the world, pro- 
vides ready reference material. The 
national, state, and local directories 
list the personnel in their appointed 
stations. 

The opening pages of the book 
carry special recognition of the life 
and work of Adoniram and Ann 
Judson. 

Now in the hands of the printer, 
the book will come off the press on 
November 1, in good time for dis- 
tribution and use at the turn of the 
year. 

The book, still only one dollar, is 
available from all American Baptist 
book stores, as well as the Department 
of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 





Department of Literature 
Council om Missionary Cooperation 
152 Madison Avenue 


Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society . 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Two Hundred Years of Advance 


By ADA P. 


T HERE IS A SPOT in India made 
hallowed by nearly two centuries 
of persistent endeavor and achieve- 
ment. No one, Westerner or Asian, at 
all familiar with its history can ap- 
proach the campus of Serampore Col- 
lege, some fifteen miles from Calcutta, 
without a profound sense of awe at the 
thought of God’s preservation of it. 
Rising above one adversity after an- 
other, today it stands on the banks 
of the Hooghly River in such strength 
as its founders gave to it when the 
first classes were offered in 1819. These 
founders were first of all William 
Carey and his illustrious colleagues, 
Joshua Marshman and William Ward, 
all with the Baptist Missionary Society 
of England. American Baptists have 
enjoyed cooperation with the mission- 
aries and administrators of this society 
throughout its history. 

The occasion for this article is two 
significant anniversaries commemo- 
rated at Serampore. In 1960, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of 
theological degrees was observed by the 
college; and in 1961, the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Carey. During these two years, the 
Government of India, mission boards, 
and friends have found joy in giving 
to the extensive anniversary building 
program of the college. The original 
central building, erected under Carey’s 
own careful supervision and financed 
by the group themselves, still stands 
as a masterpiece of architectural dig- 
nity and design, with the handsome 
brass-pillared staircase made in Bir- 
mingham, England. 

So eager were these missionaries, 
that the setting for the first Christian 
institution of higher learning in India 
be in keeping with its spiritual goal, 
that classes proceeded while they 
waited on Birmingham and the stair- 
case for nearly two years before the 
building was provided with a roof. 
American Baptist money has gone into 
the present building program. Halls 
of these new buildings are already 
alive with serious-minded young Chris- 
tians from many parts of the world, 
including the U.S.A. . 

Before the founding of the college, 
Serampore held a large place in the 
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beginnings of American Baptist work 
overseas. Carey arrived in India in 
1793. He established himself in Seram- 
pore, then under Danish rule, not 
long before the first American mis- 
sionaries arrived in Calcutta—Adoni- 
ram and Ann Hasseltine Judson. Their 
long journey by sailing vessel gave 
them special opportunity for further 
Bible study. 

Persuaded that baptism by im- 
mersion was intended in the New 
Testament, these young Congrega- 
tionalists sought out the Baptist group 
for discussion and baptism. Ward 
baptized them at the Lal Bazaar 
Chapel in Calcutta. An organization 
which became what is called today the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society was formed in Philadelphia in 
1814 to support the Judsons and ad- 
minister mission work for Baptists 
along the eastern seaboard—all the 
Baptists, North and South, to be found 
in the new nation. In 1964, the 150th 
anniversary of this society will be 
observed, 

So it is important for American 
Baptists to acquaint themselves with 
what is probably one of the most 
famous Baptist institutions in the 
world. They have seminaries of their 
own in Jorhat, Assam, and in Rama- 
patnam, South India, but graduates 
must receive their theological degrees 
from Serampore College, as do gradu- 
ates of theological schools of other 
denominations. 

In 1960, the Divinity School in 


Famous central building among beau- 
tiful trees at Serampore College, India 
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jurma opened in Rangoon extension 
courses related to Serampore. The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, with their contributions, have 
shown special interest in the erection 
of a hostel for women students and in 
the restoration and expansion of the 
world-famous Carey Library. Dr. 
Carey’s own manuscripts and scholarly 
volumes are there. It is good to know 
that such priceless treasures are now 
in air-conditioned surroundings away 
from the deterioration caused by the 
tropical heat of India. Fortunate be- 
yond measure is the student who has 
easy access to such literary treasures of 
the Christian church. 


Founding of the College 

It is noted that from the beginning 
of this school, women have been ad- 
mitted—something almost unheard of 
in India two hundred years ago. Carey 
insisted on two other matters—first, 
young people from the poor could 
come to this school for classes in the 
arts and sciences; no one might be 
barred because of his religion, caste, 
race, or economic status, and Hindus 
and Moslems came in large numbers; 
and, second, those studying for Chris- 
tian service should be in close associa- 
tion with the laity and non-Christian 
students, so that they would not be re- 
moved from the rank and file as they 
began their Christian work among 
men of all faiths and in all walks of 
life. 

Carey’s ideal was that Christian 
missions would be conducted by all 
Protestants working together, with the 
finest-trained national leadership at 
the front. How far from the dreams of 
this spiritual giant has the church 
wandered in its performance! He was 
criticized for putting in the college 
curriculum any study but Bible and 
theology. As he saw the trend of the 
time in which he lived, he kept the ad- 
ministration of the college indepen- 
dent of England, even earning the 
money himself to pay for buildings, 
and setting up in India a board of di- 
rectors who lived near the people and 
who had a vision of their needs and 
for the future. 

This is not to say that both British 
and American funds were not needed 
and generously contributed for the 
work at Serampore. Salaries of pro- 
fessors (European and Indian), board, 
room, clothing, and books for the poor 
sons and daughters of Christian con- 
verts, school equipment, and mainte- 
nance of the high school—forerunner 
of the college—came from Indian, 
British, and American sponsors of the 
enterprise. The Carey group served 
= salaries until all else was cared 

or. 

King Frederic IV of Denmark, in 
1827, granted the school royal grounds 
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The iron gate at the entrance to the 
campus, gift of the King of Denmark 


and premises. With the deeds, the 
king sent to each of the three mission- 
aries a gold medal as award for their 
services, since they had declined the 
Danish Order of the Danneborg as 
out of keeping with their mission to 
India. In 1827, Marshman, while on 
furlough, went to Copenhagen, and on 
presentation of their case was granted 
a charter to confer degrees in all 
branches of the college, the first such 
college in India. 

Individuals on two continents were 
fired with enthusiasm as they saw 
Christian social reforms, initiated by 








the Serampore group, taking effect in 
India. These practices are so obsolete 
today as to be almost forgotten—the 
burning of a widow on the funeral 
pyre of her husband, or the cruel 
dispatch of victims of leprosy. Even 
so, support was largely from the enter- 
prise of the missionaries themselves, 
especially Carey, although Ward did 
well at the printing press. Marshman 
and his wife were engaged in conduct- 
ing the elementary schools. 

The versatility of Carey’s genius at- 
tracted the attention of governments, 
and his translations of the Bible into 
six of the principal languages of India 
made him, above all others, the giver 
of the gospel to India’s multilingual 
peoples. 

Other languages and dialects also re- 
ceived a share in his prodigious 
amount of Christian teaching. Carey 
is counted the spiritual father of un- 
numbered Asian Christians. From 
Serampore, other missionaries were 
directed to other parts of India and to 
Burma, Ceylon, and other islands and 
territories of the Indian Ocean. 

Carey never took a furlough, but 
remained in India for forty-one years, 
until his death in 1834, an old man in 
years but still heeding the call of God 
to new endeavors. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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New Alaskans 


By PHILLIP H. ESSEX 


ROM THE WINDOWS of the 
missionary apartment in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, we watched the curtain 
of snow slowly come down farther on 
the Chugach Mountains twelve miles 
away. Day by day, it is dropped closer 
to the base of the mountains. When it 
reached the level land at the bottom, 
winter had come to the city. As that 
curtain came down, it also descended 
upon our first six months as Alaskans. 
On March 1, 1960, we left Phila- 
delphia on a trip that took us to Alaska 
over some seventy-five hundred miles 
of road by car in twenty-three days. 
Just before crossing into Canada, we 
spent several hours getting acquainted 
with the people in the Washington 
state convention office in Seattle, for 
the Alaskan Baptist churches belong 
to the Washington convention. 
During the last three hundred miles 
of our trip, we drove through rolling 





Alaskan mountain country, covered 
in most places with thickets of low 
trees and brush, and dotted with lakes. 
The weather was brilliant and sunny. 
Once a moose lumbered across the 
roadway ahead of us. We passed 
through a glacier, its snowy whiteness 
incredibly beautiful. 

Although civilization has invaded 
isolated parts of Alaska, rugged wilder- 
ness dominates this great land. At 
widely scattered Alaskan restaurants 
and service stations, we met friendly, 
informal people, for whom the north- 
land is famous. As we stood around the 
barrel stove in a little log store, the 
woman who waited on us said, “I 
hope you like it up here. Alaska needs 
more people. You have come at a good 
time. We are starting to grow.” 

Finally, we drove through the Chu- 
gach Mountains, which ring Anchor- 
age on its eastern, landward side. 
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A number of things make Anchorage 
distinctive. The city grows by leaps 
and bounds, and stretches far beyond 
its paved roads. A modern Christian 
university rises out of the timbered 
hills behind the city. Small substand- 
ard houses are more frequent than in 
the “South Forty-eight.” Several de- 
lightful log buildings are in the heart 
of the city. 


Expensive Living in Anchorage 

Anchorage is a thoroughly modern 
small American city. Its new homes 
are equal to the best in the states south. 
A small, three-bedroom home rents 
for $150 a month, and sells for about 
$25,000. Competition among newly 
established food chain stores has 
brought grocery prices down to Phila- 
delphia levels, except for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Milk is 40 cents a 
quart and bread 50 cents a loaf. 

The schools are good. Art and music 
groups are organized. The Y.M.C.A. 
sponsors a course taught by men of the 
Fish and Game Commission. Such 
topics are discussed as family camping; 
Arctic survival ; techniques for locating 
and hunting big and small game; and 
fishing for salmon, trout, and crabs. 
Our four children think Alaska is the 
finest place to live because creeks and 
woods abound, even in the city. And 
of course, they like the snow. 

In the midst of all this growth and 
activity is our new First American 
Baptist Church. In 1958 the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies pur- 
chased a white frame building, with a 
two-room basement and an upstairs 
sanctuary seating about two-hundred. 
The societies also sent a general mis- 
sionary to Alaska, Leo L. Schlegel, 
with his wife and three children. In 
the first year, Mr. Schlegel gathered 
to the church a congregation of some 
eighty people, and secured a parson- 
age, with a basement apartment for 
vacationing missionaries from the field. 

In March, 1960, the societies felt 
that the Anchorage work was large 
enough to require an assistant pastor 
to help Mr. Schlegel, whose work as 
general missionary for the state in- 
creasingly required more time. We are 
thankful for the groundwork laid by 
Mr. Schlegel; for he has a vital rela- 
tionship with Christ and a warm con- 
cern for people. 

Conditions unique to a rapidly grow- 
ing frontier city make the church 
excitingly different. Its proximity to 
large Army and Air Force bases means 
that we reach many young servicemen 
and career families. The need is great. 
One day, I picked up a young soldier 
who was hitchhiking to Fort Richard- 
son. I asked him how he liked Alaska. 
Not knowing that I was a minister, he 
broke into a stream of profanity to ex- 
press his distaste. “We are not welcome 
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Phillip H. Essex, pastor, greets mem- 
bers of his congregation, Anchorage 


at teen-age parties and dances, and we 
are too young to get into the bars.” 
These servicemen greatly need friendly 
fellowship with other young people in 
a Christian atmosphere. 

Many of the military and career 
people stay in Anchorage just long 
enough to assume a job in the church 
and are then transferred! The civilian 
population is younger than average, 
and so the bulk of our church-school 
children are kindergartners or younger. 
Young families often live in crowded 
quarters and work long hours. Family 
relations become strained. Some of our 
dependable church members first came 
to the church out of desperation when 
their homes were on the verge of 
breaking. 

The rough and ready people who 
come to Alaska to seek fortunes usually 
have had little church background. 
One morning soon after our arrival in 
Anchorage, I answered an ad for a 
house offered for rent. A woman came 
to the door. Assuming that the man 
behind her was her husband, I said, 
“Hello, Mr. »” using the narne the 
woman had given to me as hers. 

“He is not my husband,” she said. 
“His wife left him, and so he is stay- 
ing here.” The incident illustrates that 
many non-Christains here make no at- 
tempt to conform to moral standards. 

A number of stable citizens have 
added their strength to our church. 
The chairman of the board of deacons, 
an executive of a business company, 
teaches as fine an adult church-school 
class as I have ever known about. His 
wife keeps a list of all new visitors to 
the church and calls on some of them 
every week. A young fellow recently 
from the states south told me he 
wanted to do something in the church. 
“I have never seen so many people 
with so much love for everyone,” he 
said. He now leads a junior B.Y.F. 


group. The wife of a couple, who came 
to Alaska to retire, is at the door of the 
church each Sunday to greet people 
and distribute the Crusader, Hearth- 
stone, the Secret Place, and Missions. 
A few Sundays ago, she smiled as she 
told me that there had been 107 in 
church that day—‘“more than had at- 
tended the Easter service!” 

We enjoyed our first Alaskan sum- 
mer. A three-day heat wave sent 
temperatures into the eighties, and real 
Alaskans sweltered. Most of the time 
we had sixty- to seventy-degree days, 
and wonderfully cool nights. Alaska 
features some of the world’s clearest 
air. From our window, we can often 
see Mt. McKinley one hundred and 
fifty miles away. Hay fever is unheard 
of. One week end in late June, the 
B.Y.F. had an all-night party, begin- 
ning with a fresh salmon supper at 
sundown at 10:00 p.m. and ending 
with devotions at sunrise at 2:30 A.m. 

The First American Baptist Church 
of Anchorage was a busy place in the 
summer of 1960. Each week new peo- 
ple visited the church. Four young in- 
ternes from Washington and Cali- 
fornia came to Anchorage for two 
months’ work in the church. They 
brought with them a splendid dedica- 
tion to Christ; and as we worked to- 
gether, we found that we were in the 
midst of an immense harvest field. 

After an hour of study and prayer 
each morning, we were ready at 9 
o’clock for the main work of the day. 
Early in the summer, we surveyed the 
residential areas near the church to 
locate children not attending any 
church school. Then after three weeks 
of Bible-story hours, we had a two- 
week vacation church school. Since 
the available space for the school was 
small, we planned for a school of forty- 
five children. The first day’s attend- 
ance was fifty, and the average for the 
two weeks was sixty. In September, 
we noticed that a number of the chil- 
dren we reached through the Bible 
story hours and vacation church school 
had come to the church with their 
families. 


Busy to the Last Minute 


In the summer afternoons, the in- 
ternes and I made sorely needed equip- 
ment for Christian education—storage 
shelves, a set of blocks for the kinder- 
garten, and housekeeping toys. By 
suppertime, several servicemen from 
the Army post and Air Force base on 
the outskirts of Anchorage usually 
came in, looking for the fellowship of 
these Christian young people. After- 
wards, we cleaned the building. Per- 
haps the midweek meeting or choir 
practice called us out after supper. 
Letters, laundry, or a ping-pong game 
with a lonely soldier claimed what was 
left of the day. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Missionary-Education Outline for the Fall 


HE WHOLE YEAR’S PRO- 

GRAM really gets under way in 
September. So, the meeting of the 
committee on missionary and steward- 
ship education in this month is a most 
important one. An outline of the com- 
mittee business may include: 

1. Final preparation for the World 
Fellowship Offering. Check on distri- 
bution of materials before the second 
Sunday of September, and clear with 
the age-group chairmen on depart- 
mental use of materials and arrange- 
ments for the receiving of the offering 
on October 1. 

2. Plan for a Men and Missions 
Sunday. For responsibility, plans, ma- 
terials, write to American Baptist Men, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

3. Plan for the school of missions 
on the theme “The Christian Mission 
in Latin American Countries.” See 
“Resources for the School of Missions” 
and the manual, The Church School 
of Missions. Study the purposes, estab- 
lish the dates and the number of 
classes, and choose your teachers at 
this time. 

Plan for from six weeks to three 
months to get ready for these classes. 
Order teachers’ books immediately. 
Outline the promotion of interest and 
attendance at the school for develop- 
ment during the month of December. 
Plan to send your school of missions 
teachers to the school of missions work- 
shop for your area. 

4. Start the study of practices in 

benevolence giving with a view to set- 
ting up a plan such as the duplex 
envelope system, for weekly giving to 
the church for its expenses and to mis- 
sions. In lieu of this plan, initiate one 
to enlist the time and talents of the 
church people for service and leader- 
ship. Or, again, plan for a tithing- 
education project during the fall or 
winter. 
_ 9. Plan for a fall reading emphasis 
in all age groups and departments; 
include the “Bible Book-of-the-Month” 
plan. 

6. Plan for Missions Magazine 
Month in October and Missions 
Magazine Sunday on October 22. 
Write to Dr. Frank A. Sharp, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
for suggestions and promotional ma- 
terial. 

_ For additional suggestions and 
implementation of these ideas, write 
to the area director of Christian edu- 
cation in your Baptist state or city of- 
fice for the guidebook, “This We Can 
Do in Christian Education, Missionary 
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and Stewardship Education,” priced 
at 15 cents, which was distributed orig- 
inally at the spring training confer- 
ences for boards of Christian education. 


Study Stewardship Needs 


If the committee on missionary and 
stewardship education wishes to do an 
effective piece of work in stewardship 
education, it will need to study the 
church needs, the denominational 
plans, and then decide what it will do. 
A study of needs begins with a study 
of the program for children, youth, 
and adults. 

In evaluating the program of Chris- 
tian education, church leaders may 
well ask, “Are we helping our children 
to grow in the understanding of Chris- 
tian stewardship by a program of cre- 
ative Christlike giving of time, talents, 
and money?” Do we provide: 

Consecrated teachers who under- 
stand children, youth, and adults; who 
are themselves Christian stewards; and 
who are trained to guide boys and girls 
and men and women in Christian 
stewardship experiences? 

A curriculum that helps them to be 
well-rounded in their Christian knowl- 
edge and sharing experience? 

Adequate time for worship, work, 
study, sharing, and fellowship? 

Opportunity to invite other chil- 
dren of the neighborhood into the 
church or church school, thus making 
possible a direct experience of sharing 
the Christian faith? 

Adequate help for parents so that 
they understand that Christian stew- 


ardship must be taught by example as 
well as by precept, and that family 
budgets and other Christian steward- 
ship decisions should be a matter of 
concern and agreement for the whole 
family? ats 

A pattern for guidance of Christian 
parents as they seek to train their 
children in the handling of money, 
especially in regard to allowances, giv- 
ing, and a Christian standard of values? 

As ideas emerge the committee may 
also ask: 

Does our church have a definite 
plan for teaching children how money 
is received in the church and the 
church school, how it is accounted for, 
what it pays for, and how it helps the 
missionary outreach of the church? 

Does our denomination have a plan 
of numbered and dated offering en- 
velopes for every child in the church 
school? 


School of Missions 
Workshops 


The school of missions workshop is 
an opportunity for chairmen who have 
to administer the church school of 
missions and for prospective teachers 
of all the age-group classes to be in- 
troduced to the themes, the new ma- 
terials, and the curriculum, and to find 
an opportunity to see demonstrated 
the use of these materials. 

The chairman of missionary and 
stewardship education in the church 
is urged to drop a postal card to, or 
to call, the area director of Christian 
education in your Baptist state or city 
society office, and to find out where 
and when such a workshop is being 
planned for your area. These may 
sometimes be held in the association 
or at other times by regions, or even 
for the entire state or city. 

Attendance at one of these training 
opportunities in September and Oc- 
tober will do much to help your teach- 
ers to be ready for a stimulating and 
interesting school when it begins on 
the second Sunday in January. 


‘Help Heal in His Name’ 


The World Fellowship Offering 
theme is the exciting and intriguing 
one—“Help Heal in His Name.” Sun- 
day, October 1, is World Fellowship 
Offering Sunday. It is customary now 
to use the two previous Sundays to 
present the cause throughout the Sun- 
day church school by the use of the 
departmental worship services; and, in 
the children’s department, by use of 
the story material and the coin box. 

In the World Fellowship Offering 
packet of materials sent to pastors and 
superintendents, there will be special 
suggestions for visual displays. Also in 
these packets, there will be several 
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copies for the worship materials for 
the youth and the adult departments. 

The committee on missionary and 
stewardship education can check to 
see that the youth—and the adult— 
department leaders have their mate- 
rials for use on the three Sundays (two 
leading up to the offering and on the 
offering Sunday). Check to see that 
the children have the material con- 
sisting of a picture-story folder and a 
coin box designed for use in the pri- 
mary and junior departments. If there 
is a World Fellowship Offering com- 
mittee, or a committee on missionary 
promotion, work out all details of the 
offering with the members of these 
committees. 





Book of the Month Ezekiel 


Isaiah 

The prophet Isaiah lived and worked 
in the last part of the eighth century 
before Christ, leading up to the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib in 701 B.C. He 
spoke chiefly in the reign of Hezekiah. 
The divisions of the book that bears 
his name are: 

1. Five short oracles (chapter 1). 

2. Denunciations against Judah’s 
and Israel’s sins (chapters 2-5). 

3. The call of Isaiah, his oracles 
against the alliance with Assyria, and 
the beautiful Messianic picture (chap- 
ters 6-12). 

4. Oracles against foreign nations 
(chapters 13-23). 

5. Chapters 24 through 27 are a 
preface to 28 through 33, which deal 
with the deliverance of Jerusalem; 
while 34 and 35 are an appendix to 
the former section and describe the 
judgment and golden age to come. 

6. Isaiah’s experiences during Sen- 
nacherib’s seige. The lifting of the 
seige helped to establish the idea in 
Jewish thought that Jerusalem, as the 
City of God, was inviolable. This con- 
cludes the main collection of prophecy 
ascribed to Isaiah (chapters 36-39). 

7. In chapters 40-55, Babylon re- 
places Assyria as the foe, and carries 
the people into exile. The captive na- 
tion is the Suffering Servant of God. 
Cyrus, the Persian conqueror of Baby- 
lon, returns the exiles to their homes. 

8. The final chapters, 55-66, deal 
with the returned exiles and the prob- 
lems of getting the Jerusalem popula- 
tion to conform to the developments of 
the Hebrew faith during the exile. This 
section belongs to the fifth century. 
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World Fellowship Offering 


VERY FALL, each teacher in the 
primary and junior departments 
has a special opportunity to do a good 
educational program built around the 
World Fellowship Offering materials. 
The theme, “Help Heal in His 
Name,” will be especially appealing, 
for most all boys and girls have had 
some experience with doctors, nurses, 
and occasionally with a hospital. Chris- 
tian medical missions has played a 
large part in many countries by point- 
ing the way for additional medical 
help that can be provided only by 
governments. In the hospitals and 
clinics, doctors and nurses are mis- 
sionaries, too, in that they not only 
tell of Christ’s love for all people, but 
also show this love in all they do 
for and with their patients. 

Accompanying many clinic teams 
and in many hospitals, in addition to 
the Christian witness of doctors and 
nurses, there is often a Bible woman 
or a pastor who tells stories of God’s 
love for each person, or reads from 
the Bible those portions that help 
boys and girls to know and love God. 

In the story of Ro He, another as- 
pect of the Christian witness through 
a hospital and its staff is revealed. 
Think of the lives touched so far 
through the healing of Ro He, and 
know that this is multiplied many 
times every day in each of our hos- 
pitals. 

The offering box and the picture 
story folder are in quantity in each 
church. This material is sent in care 
of the pastor. Be sure that these ma- 
terials are given to each child three 
weeks before the offering date—Oc- 
tober 1. Encourage the boys and girls 
to set a worthy amount for their giv- 
ing. Their families should be a part 
of the decision. 

To increase the interest of the boys 








and girls in the offering, share with 
them the film listed further along in 
this column. 

Pictures of boys and girls in hos- 
pitals, from Missions or some other 
magazine, on the bulletin board, with 
appropriate captions, will help en- 
courage participation in the offering. 

Be sure to plan with the pastor as 
to how the boys and girls may share 
in the offering. Perhaps all the chil- 
dren could walk to the front with 
their own boxes, as with the ushers 
when the church receives its offering. 
Or, perhaps, representatives from the 
primary and junior departments can 
take all the gifts. 

Be sure that there has been an 
appropriate dedication of the gifts 
during the worship time of the de- 
partment. Why not use the story 
of Ro He in the worship of the de- 
partments on the morning of the 
offering? 

May you and your boys and girls 
be richly blessed as you give these 
gifts of money to “Help Heal in His 
Name.” 


‘A Visit to Vellore’ 


This film is about Thambi, an In- 
dian village boy, who is injured while 
playing with other children of the 
village. His frantic parents try to help 
him by using the local remedies. 
When these fail they take him to the 
Hindu priest. When it seems that 
nothing will help him, a Christian 
friend tells Thambi’s father about the 
Vellore mobile clinic which travels 
through the country and helps all 
who need medical assistance. 

Thambi is treated at the mobile 
clinic and then taken to Vellore Hos- 
pital. There not only is he physically 
cured, but also he and his family learn 
of a new way of life. 

Color motion picture. 13 minutes. 
Rental, $6.00. Order from Baptist 
Film Library 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 19 LaSalle St:, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2855 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Ro He Comes 
To the Hospital 


It was early morning, and the soft- 
stepping nurses were making the early 
rounds to take temperatures and check 
on the condition of each small patient. 
Dr. John went too, checking on med- 
icines and speaking a friendly greeting 
to all in the hospital. The patients 
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who were getting well took some care 
of themselves. The quiet murmur of 
soft-spoken patients and _ hospital 
nurses and doctors was often broken 
by a cry of pain as the doctor gave 
an injection or touched a sore spot. 

After the early rounds, Dr. John 
went to the clinic, where Christians 
from the villages brought those who 
were ill for treatment, and sometimes 
to leave them in the care of the hos- 
pital until they were well enough to 
take them home. 

Dr. John was hardly ready for his 
first patient when a Thai mother en- 
tered the room carrying what was 

supposed to be a tiny baby boy. But 
he was so thin in body, with a large 
swollen stomach and little legs swollen 
to two or three times their normal 
size. The baby too weak to cry or eat 
could only fuss and whine. He had 
malaria, hookworm, and anemia and 
lacked vitamins and proteins in his 
blood. 

“Leave him with us,” advised Dr. 
John. “The nurses here will take good 
care of him. You come back in one 
month.” 

The mother handed Ro He to a 
nurse and walked away. Little did she 
think that she would ever see Ro He 
again. He was so sick, so weak. But 
she did not know all the kind and 
loving tender care that he would have 
in a Christian hospital. For here it 
is that doctors and nurses love their 
patients, caring for them lovingly every 
hour through the day and night. 

Ro He was so ill that the doctors 
and nurses had to do everything they 
could think of to help him. They gave 
him blood transfusions to build up his 
body. They gave him injections of 
drugs to kill hookworm and malaria. 
He began to take small amounts of 
milk and sugar water. Day by day 
Ro He gained. Soon the swelling was 
gone and he looked more like a nor- 
mal baby. With kind and friendly 
nurses loving him and caring for him 
he began to smile, then to gurgle and 
laugh just like a well baby. 

In one month the mother came to 
take Ro He home. She hardly recogn- 
ized him. He could sit up. He could 
smile and tried to talk. He wasn’t com- 
pletely well, but he went home so that 
the other families who live in the 
neighborhood could see what a Chris- 
tian hospital can do—if patients are 
brought before it is too late. 

The friends and neighbors were 
amazed when they saw Ro He almost 
vell again. Ro He had to return to 
he hospital to complete the treat- 
nent which Dr. John and the nurses 
had started. 

Ro He grew up to be eight or nine 
ears old, and was still interested in 
he hospital. He was such a favorite 
vith both the doctors and the nurses 
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that finally the hospital adopted him 
with his parents consent. Ro He is a 
very brilliant boy in one of our 
Christian schools today. 

He doesn’t know for sure now what 
he wants to do when he is older, but 
he thinks he would like to be a doc- 
tor to his own Karen friends and fam- 
ily in the Thai hills. They need doc- 
tors, for today they are full of fear, 
ignorance, and superstition. 

Won’t you pray with Dr. John 
and the nurses that Ro He may grow 
into a fine Christian man who can help 
his people in northern Thailand? The 
hospital where Dr. John serves is an 
American Baptist Hospital in Chieng- 
mai, Thailand. This is one way that 
a Christian hospital with Christian 
doctors and nurses work together to 
help heal the sick as our Lord taught 
us to do.—Joun M. C. Bisset, M.D., 
Thailand. 


Children’s Offering 
Envelopes 


The advantages of using offering 
envelopes are many: 

1. The boys and girls have a reg- 
ular week-by-week way to give an 
offering. This is good stewardship 
training if we can help them to be 
aware that the church and the out- 
reach of the church into home- and 


foreign - mission opportunities need 
to be supported regularly week by 
week. 

2. The envelope provides a safe 
way to bring money to the church 
school. Children look through pockets 
and pocketbooks, or for the hanky 
with the offering tied in the corner, 
only to give up realizing that it was 
either left at home or lost. 

3. The envelope helps children to 
set aside their weekly offering even 
when they are away ill or on vacation 
for one or more Sundays. 

4. A duplex envelope helps the 
children to be aware that the church 
needs money, and that only as they 
give can the Good News of Jesus 
Christ be carried around the world. 
This, too, demands a regular Sunday- 
by-Sunday offering. 

5. If the offering of the church 
school is part of the total offering of 
the church, the children’s envelopes 
can be given to the total offering. 
There need be no accounting for their 
giving unless the church wants to in- 
clude it, which can be done for each 
envelope has a number. 

6. Giving regularly is a part of a 
wholesome growth in Christian dis- 
cipleship and stewardship. As future 
leaders of your church within ten or 
twelve years, will the children be fruit- 
ful stewards of their possessions. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.F. 





‘Spotlight on Christian World 
Outreach—B.Y.F.’ 


‘— people, organizations, 
businesses, and even publications 
find it wise to merge from time to time! 
Merger has come our way in the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship. This year, we 
merged the two leaflets formerly 
known as “Christian World Outreach 
Resources” and “B.Y.F. Spotlight on 
Mission Fields” into one new leaflet 
entitied “Spotlight on Christian World 
Outreach—B.Y.F.” 

“Spotlight” for 1961-1962 features 
several things which were not previ- 
ously included. After defining what 
Christian World Outreach is, does, 
and includes, the leaflet carefully ex- 
plains the role and responsibility of 
both the B.Y.F. World Outreach chair- 
man and the B.Y.F. Christian witness 
chairman. 

How to develop the foreign-mission 
theme along with the goal of carrying 
out at least one of the major B.Y.F. 
projects suggested, is carefully outlined 


in “Spotlight.” Suggested projects for 
this year include: Student Centers, 
Tohoku, Share Our Surplus, and the 
United Clothing Appeal. 

How to develop the home-mission 
theme, along with hints for carrying 
out projects, is another feature of 
“Spotlight.” 

Both the foreign theme, ““The Chris- 
tian Mission in Latin American Coun- 
tries,” and the home theme, “Churches 
for New Times,” are included in 
“Spotlight,” along with their recom- 
mended study books. Other features 
of “Spotlight” include suggested read- 
ing books for all youth, a list of re- 
sources for the foreign theme, along 
with a list of general resources for 
mission study. 

“Spotlight” may be secured free 
from your area director of Christian 
education, or from the national B.Y.F. 
office, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
o, Fa. 
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Mission Church Ministers 


Recently, the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, Bethany Baptist Church, Cotton- 
wood, Ariz., one of our American 
Baptist churches on the Bethany mis- 
sion field in northern Arizona, went 
to visit the First Baptist Church, Cali- 
mesa, Calif. The Bethany B.Y.F.’ers 
were returning the visit paid to them 
by the Calimesa B.Y.F.’ers in October, 
1960. 

The Bethany group consisted of 
twenty-two young people accompa- 
nied by three sponsors and the interne 
pastor, James S. Eklund. 

While in Calimesa, the Bethany 
B.Y.F.ers participated in the morning 
and evening services of the church, 
as well as the B.Y.F. meeting. The 
Bethany young people sang two hymns, 
presented the church history of the 
Bethany field, and told of their B.Y.F. 
and Fellowship Guild activities at 
Cottonwood. 

On their return trip, the Bethany 
young people visited the University of 
Redlands with the Calimesa young 
people. The two groups also visited 
Knotts Berry Farm and Huntington 
Beach. The tour for more than 
seventy youth ended back at the 
church with refreshments, games, and 
testimonies by the youth. Then the 
Bethany young people stayed in the 
homes of the Calimesa youth. 

Truly, this experience of a mission 
field becoming a mission to a church 
was missions in action! By worshiping, 
studying, playing, and living together, 
the youth from both a mission field 
and a church learned more about one 
another than they could in any other 
way. 

Next year, the Bethany young peo- 
ple are looking forward to an even 
more extensive trip, involving more 
actual work in helping another church. 
It is exciting to think of how a mission 
field can become a mission in return! 


Share Our Surplus 


The Share Our Surplus project is 
still in need of funds. Many B.Y.F. 
groups cvntinue to send in contribu- 
tions for $.0.S. and these are greatly 
appreciated by both the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship and the world relief com- 
mittee of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

In 1960-1961, millions of under- 
nourished men, women, and children 
will once again be given help through 
S.0.S. by shipments scheduled to go 
to Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, Korea, Malaya, Okinawa, East 
Pakistan, West Pakistan, Taiwan, 
Austria, Greece, Italy, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Bahamas, Brazil, British Hon- 
duras, Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Grenada, and Honduras. More than 
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twenty million hungry and homeless 
people abroad receive help from S.O.S. 

Each S.O.S. dollar contributed buys 
three-hundred pounds of food for those 
in need overseas. 

“Every day millions of children die 
in their early years of undernourish- 
ment or of diseases caused by the un- 
dernourishment of their parents. Every 
night more than half of the people in 
the world go to bed hungry—the dis- 
aster and poverty stricken, the under- 
nourished, and the underprivileged. 

“It is to these suffering millions in 
the acute areas of need that the peo- 
ple of our churches dedicate their 
Share Our Surplus program, a pro- 
gram through which foods donated 
from U.S. surplus stocks—or purchased 
when vitally needed and not in sur- 
plus supply—are distributed free to 
hungry people in twenty-eight coun- 
tries overseas.” 

Send your dollars to Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, 1703 Chestnut St. Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Send yours today! 


Fellowship Guild 


Suggested Reading 
For Ann Judson Chapters 





CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


All About You, by William C. 
Menninger, M.D.; The 7 Teen Years, 
by Alberta Z. Brown; Ways We Wor- 
ship, by C. M. Bowman; Helen Keller, 
by J. W. and Ann Tibble; A Matter 
of Pride, by Dorothy Simpson; Behold 
God’s Love, by Hazel M. Hadley. 


CurisTIAN HoME 
Getting Along with Parents, by 
Katherine Whiteside-Taylor; Under- 
standing Your Parents, by Ernest G. 
Osborne. 


* 


B.Y.F.’ers, of Bethany Church, Cot- 
tonwood, Ariz., and First Church, Cal- 
imesa, Calif., visit Univer. of Redlands 


SKILLS AND VOCATIONS 

High School Ahead, by R. Lanier 
Hunt; You Can Talk Better, by C. Van 
Riper; Madame Curie, by Eileen Big- 
land; Planning Your Job Future, by 
Emery Stoops and Lucile Rosenheim; 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny, by Henry 
Thomas. 


For Sallie Peck Chapters 


CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


A Teen-Ager’s Guide to Personal 
Success, by Erma Paul Ferrari; The 
Foreigner, by Gladys Malvern; The 
Right One, by Nancy Titus; Round- 
about Robin, by Carol Morse; Fifteen, 
by Beverly Cleary; Mindy, by Louise 


Dickinson Rich. 


CHRISTIAN HoME 

Facts of Life and Love for Teen- 
Agers, by Evelyn M. Duvall; So You 
Think It’s Love! by Ralph G. Eckert; 
From Teens to Marriage, by Reuben 
D. Behlmer; Living with Parents, by 
Grace Sloan Overton; It’s Time You 
Knew, by Gladys Denny Shultz; 
Double Wedding, by Rosamond Du- 
Jardin. 


SKILLS AND VOCATIONS 


Baby-Sitters’ Handbook, by Judy 
Flander; Never Too Young to Earn, 
by, Adrian A. Paradis; Bright Particu- 
lar Star, by Marion Carthwaite; 
Choosing Your Career, by Anthony 
Humphreys. 


For Alma Noble Chapters 


CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Testament of Devotion, by Thomas 
Kelly; How to Be a Successful Teen- 
Ager, by William C. Menninger, M.D.; 
About Myself, by Nevin C. Harner; 
A Diary of Private Prayer, by John 
Baillie; The Questioning Heart, by 
Mildred Lawrence; The Keys to Law- 
rence House, by Virginia Dailey. 

CurRIsTIAN HoME 

The Recovery of Family Life, by 
Elton and Pauline Trueblood; Facts 
of Life and Love for Teen-Agers, by 
Evelyn Duvall; Before You Marry, by 
Sylvanus M. Duvall; Building Your 
Marriage, by Evelyn Millis Duvall; 
When You Marry, by Evelyn M. Du- 
vall and Reuben Hill; Jf You Marry 
Outside Your Faith, by James A. Pike; 
Toward Christian Marriage, by Coo- 
per and Williams. 


SKILLS AND VOCATIONS 

It’s Worth Your Life, by Erma P. 
Farrari; Vocations for Girls, by Mary 
R. Lingerfelter; Author’s Agent, by 
Robin McKown; Lady Architect, by 
Lee Wyndham; Elaine Forrest, Visit- 
ing Nurse, by Lois Hobart; Your Vo- 
cational Adventure, by Jesse C. Burt. 
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Mission on My Doorstep 


By MARGARET TRIMMER 


| greater ye a ministry for Baptist 
married students. Because they are 
a minority group, with different in- 
terests, they often do not become a 
part of our student program.” This 
request came from our Baptist student 
pastor, when my husband and I in- 
quired where we could be of most help 
in student work. 

With only a few weeks’ residence 
as pastor of a university church, we 
were in for some amazing discoveries. 
Of the fifteen thousand students at 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind., three thousand are married—one 
out of five. One-third of these couples 
live in university housing units, while 
the rest are scattered across the com- 
munity in apartments and trailers. As 
we made our way through a maze of 
married - students’ apartments, we 
found a friendly welcome at each 
door; but discovered that only a small 
percentage had continued church life 
since coming to college. Finding hus- 
bands studying in one corner of the 
trailer, while the wife fed the baby 
near by, I asked myself what had 
brought about this change in campus 
living. 

The university personnel explained 
that the increase in married students 
was due to three factors: the G. I. 
bill after the Second World War, 
prosperity, and early dating. These 
young people are the product of the 
world we have created for them. The 
G. I. bill for veterans proved that 
married students made good students. 
Because of their incentive to provide 
for a family and their concentration 
on studies, with few extra-curricular 
activities, they made better grades as 
a group than the unmarried. This is 
one reason why many universities do 
not discourage the acceptance of mar- 
ried students, and, therefore, provide 
special accommodations. 

As a result of national prosperity— 
good summer jobs, supplementary 
work during the school year, and Mom 
and Dad better able to help—a student 
can maintain a family. The early dat- 
ing, which sociologists claim to be the 
result of mothers’ ambitious concern 
for their children’s popularity, pairs 
off our young at an early age. With 
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social life providing dances in the 
sixth grade, going steady becomes an 
experience for high school, and mar- 
riage in college a natural follow up. 
Often it is the home-town girl who 
becomes the college bride. The uncer- 
tainty of today’s world is also a back- 
ground factor. A student often says, 
“Why not marry while I can? You 
never know about tomorrow.” 


The Marri-eds 

Here was a new area of work barely 
touched. There were one hundred and 
fifty Baptist married couples on cam- 
pus. Some were members of churches, 
but many were not. What were their 
needs? We started with the “first 
four,” as we afterwards called them. 
They organized a married-student 
church-school class. They called them- 
selves the Marri-eds, meaning mar- 
ried and getting their education. 

They have enlarged their circle to 
include over fifty couples, several 
Negro and Chinese included. We 
found that they were interested in the 
practical applications of Christianity 
in their everyday decisions. Family- 
living topics were popular. They often 
asked, even though they had no chil- 
dren as yet, “What should I teach 
my child about this question?” His- 
tory professors briefed us on church 
history, and foreign students helped 
us to understand the world’s great 
religions. The children participated in 
the church school, while parents con- 
vened. 

In order to help the pastor con- 
tact the married students, the class 
planned a calling evening. Aided by 
another couples’ class, who volunteered 
to do the baby-sitting, there was a 
fruitful evening of calling, with re- 
freshments afterwards at the parson- 
age. 

Because of limited income, these 
couples were eager for social contact. 
Athletic tickets were sometimes shared 
by several couples while the other 
couple baby-sat. Often a Saturday- 
night party, with popcorn and cokes, 
was the highlight of the week. The 
family-life committee of the Woman’s 
Society entertained the married stu- 
dents and their children at a buffet 


supper, with nursery and entertain- 
ment provided. 

Church members, with spacious 
homes, were hosts to the group, while 
volunteer sitters from the Woman’s 
Society went to each student’s home 
carrying the good will of the church. 
One woman assigned to a Negro 
couple’s little boy said, “I found out 
that he is just as derr as any other 
little boy.” 

Often being a married student 
means handling many responsibilities 
at once. Like Dean, who in one week 
end become a father, sold his trailer, 
and had to look for housing; and on 
the same week end had exams. The 
couples who are mature emotionally 
and have had responsibilities before 
coming to college handle their family 
living best. 

Often it is the wife who spells the 
difference in a successful marriage or 
a burdensome struggle. Is she as good 
at laundering diapers and stretching 
the food budget as she was a high- 
school cheerleader? Our calls have 
revealed economic struggles on the 
part of students. One wife pointed to 
a package of prepared spaghetti, and 
said, “That’s our supper. We haven't 
had any meat in ten days. The baby 
had to have penicillin.” 

As I have watched these Marri-eds, 
I have thought that even with tight 
budgets and limited social life, they 
are building their homes on the values 
that endure—love for each other, a 
common goal, and the inspiration of 
others who are striving to accomplish 
the same ends. 

There are dangers, to be sure. Will 
the husband outgrow his wife in in- 
tellectual interests, if she cannot re- 
main a student? Is the choice of a 
mate so early in a man’s career the 
best selection? Churches need more 
family-life education at the junior- 
and senior-high level to help couples 
understand the responsibilities of mar- 
riage. 

Then I have asked the question, 
“Will a man settle for less in his pro- 
fession because he has the respon- 
sibility of a family? Of the couples 
I have known, it is the undergraduate 
with a family who often gives up 
the dream of a Ph.D. The graduate 
student with a limited family often 
is more eager to achieve his finest ed- 
ucation for his family. 

The church must no longer look 
on the married student as an oddity. 
We must think of our opportunity in 
helping them to establish a Christian 
home. Mothers’ study groups, parents’ 
classes on marriage and the home, 
friendly contacts with other families 
in the church, and opportunity for 
student participation in church life— 
this should be the concern of the 
church. 
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The Woman's Seciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Laborers Together 


By 


“Christ for the World We 


b] 


HyMN: 

Sing.’ 
SCRIPTURE: 
PRAYER. 
Nore: In the following skit, if you 
would like to substitute representa- 
tives from the mission fields for which 
your own church does White Cross 
work, it would be more effective. Also, 
if you do not want to use more than 
two characters—Mrs. Church Mem- 
ber and Miss Missions—the other 
four parts could be voices from be- 
hind a screen, or even parts read by 
other members of your circle or so- 
ciety as if reading from letters of 
thanks for your gifts. 

Mrs. CuurcH MEMBER [entering 
with armful of mail. She sits down, 
selects copy of MISSIONS magazine, 
and leafs through it, making com- 
ments excitedly about articles and pic- 
tures she sees]: My, it would be won- 
derful to be a missionary! It must be 
so satisfying to see these results and 
feel you had a part in them. How 
[sighing] I wish I could serve God in 
that way! 

Miss Missions [entering with 
covers of Missions pinned to her 
dress]: Excuse me for coming in with- 
out knocking. I couldn’t help hearing 
what you said about wishing you could 
be a missionary. Don’t you know that 
you are a part of the mission enter- 
prise right now? 

Mrs Cuurcu Memser: Now how 
can you say that? I’m tied down right 
here in my own town, and I’ve never 
been across the ocean. I don’t know 
how to preach or do nursing or even 
teach. Certainly you can’t call me a 
misstonary! 

Miss Missions: Just let me call 
some witnesses. You'll see what I 
mean. First, here is a Navajo friend 
from Arizona. 

Navajo WomMAN [wearing a long, 
very full skirt, bright long-sleeved over- 
blouse, much silver jewelry]: I have 
found wonderful friends in the sew- 
ing classes at the Rainbow Mission at 
Keams Canyon. We talk together as 
we sew, and then we have a Bible 
lesson. I went first just to sew, but 
now I have Jesus as my friend, too, 
and he has become very real to all my 
family. I'm so glad that Baptist wo- 
men have sent quilt blocks [holding 


1 Cor. 3: 6-9. 
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up some in her hand] and embroidery 
floss and cloth so that we might have 
materials with which to work. 

Mrs. CuurcH MemBer: Why, 
that’s true, our circle did send hun- 
dreds of postcard-size quilt blocks. I 
didn’t realize how important they 
were. 

Miss Missions: You see, you are 
working in Keams Canyon, Arizona, 
because of the things you sent to help 
our missionaries, the Jacksons, as they 
serve the people out there. But here’s 
another friend, from Japan. 

JAPANESE WoMAN [wearing kimono 
or Oriental jacket and slacks]: What 
joy I have since I found Christ! In 
my tiny village on the Inland Sea, we 
would not have heard about him if 
it were not for the gospel ship Fukuin 
Maru IV. We are grateful to Amer- 
ican Baptists for sending this ship to 
us. 








YOU ARE WITNESSES 


This is the attractive cover of the 
new program packet published by the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women. It contains a suggested calen- 
dar of programs, together with guided 
instructions on how to use the material 
most helpfully. Every program chair- 
man who has not yet ordered her own 
packet will want to do so immediately 


Miss Missions: You see, you help 
to keep that gospel ship plying those 
Japanese waters. The money you put 
in the mission side of your church en- 
velope, in your Love Gift box, and 
your extra gift to the World Fellowship 
Offering, pay for this missionary work, 
too. 

Mrs. CuurcH Memser: I’m cer- 
tainly glad to have a part in that. 
You make me want to give more next 
year. 

Miss Missions: Now listen to a 
voice from the Philippines. 

Nurse [wearing a white dress and 
white cardboard cap would give the 
effect of a uniform]: I’m just one of 
of more than three hundred students 
in the nurses’ training program at 
Baptist hospital in Iloilo [eé-lo-eé-lo]. 
As we minister to the needs of those 
who come to us, we are training for 
service among our people. We are 
grateful for the White Cross supplies 
which we use. Miss Salzman, our dean, 
says that if we had had to buy [hold- 
ing up a roll or two of bandages] those 
materials last year, it would have cost 
the mission over $3,000. 

Miss Missions: Those yards and 
yards of bandages you and your friends 
have rolled are another way of work- 
ing with the missionaries. You give 
them the tools with which to use their 
training. Now, here is another friend, 
this time from the Congo. 

CoNGOLESE CHRISTIAN [wearing a 
cotton dress with bandana around 
head]: We in the Congo need your 
prayers desperately right now. Political 
independence has brought many prob- 
lems. We are without the leadership of 
many of our beloved missionaries. A 
year ago, we had ninety missionaries to 
teach and help us. Today we have only 
a handful. Pray for us that we, through 
Christ, may be equal to this hour of 
testing. We thank you for what you 
have given us. Keep giving, and pray- 
ing, that our missionary brothers and 
sisters in Christ may come back to us. 
We have faith that you will. 

Mrs. CuurcH Memser: To think 
that my prayers for Africa might be 
heard by God, and answered in Africa! 
You know, I’m beginning to under- 
stand the Scriptures that our pastor 
used last Sunday. Let’s see. [Picks up 
Bible and looks in it.] I think I can 
find it. Yes, here, 1 Corinthians 3: 9— 
“We are laborers together with God.” 
Maybe, in a small way, I am a mis- 
sionary after all.” 

So.oist [or all together, verse 3}: 
“QO, Zion Haste.” 

Mrs. CuurcH MEMBER [praying]: 
Our Father, we thank thee for the 
privilege of working with thee where- 
ever we may be. Help each of us to 
serve, in the place where we are, to 
the best of our ability. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 
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‘There Stood a Man Who Knew 
the Love of Christ’ 


Scripture—E phesians 3:19 


OST OF US have known men to 

whom we looked up as being 
men who knew the love of Christ. 
When we single out such a man, do 
we stop to think of the qualities that 
make him distinctive? The impact of 
this program should not be of things 
we should not do, but of things that 
we do which reflect the love of Christ. 
It is a positive approach to the Chris- 
tian witness that is effective. The fol- 
lowing might be suggestive: 

@ The spring out of which all at- 
titudes and all action flow is the hu- 
man heart. Love and faith are basic 
to everything else. 

@ The marks of the man that show 
in his daily living are essential. 

@ The ability of a man to recognize 
that he must live in the world and 
yet not be of the world. His Christian- 
ity becomes a_ twenty-four-hour-day 
and a seven-day-week experience. 

® His love for Christ is expressed in 
the manner in which he works. 

® No more true mark of a Christian 
is expressed than in the manner of his 
family relationships. 

@ A man’s love for Christ must be 
expressed in his love for his fellow man 
of different color, race, or creed. 

@ The world in which most men 
live is not touched by the church. This 
need must be met by dedicated men 
who can interpret the gospel to those 
who have become satisfied with suc- 
cess or have failed miserably. The 
church has a message for all men 
everywhere. 

@ A man’s love for Christ is ex- 
pressed in his love and devotion to the 
body of Christ, which is the church. 


For October 


“There Stood a Man— 
A Powerful Witness” 


Scripture—Acts 1:8 


Plan this program to consider the 
‘Laymen’s Hour” as your broader 
community - outreach __ responsibility. 
Che fellowship and action chairmen 
jointly should develop this month’s 
program with the program committee. 
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Plan to show the “Laymen’s Hour” 
slide series; follow with reports of 
findings by reporters, and with dis- 
cussion on your church’s community 
witness. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to make both your Men’s 
Fellowship and your entire church 
stronger witnesses for Christ. Prayer- 
fully use this means to extend your 
outreach. Christ will bless you and 
stand with you as you grow in faith 
and witness. 

The “Laymen’s Hour” is heard 
each week over about one hundred 
radio stations in the United States, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico, plus 
the one hundred and eighty stations of 





Laymen’s Sunday 
October 15 


This is a red-letter day for Amer- 
ican Baptist Men and thousands of 
other Protestant men of every de- 
nomination—a special time for lay 
participation. Each Men’s Fellowship 
should cooperate with its pastor in 
planning the worship service. Involve 
many men for the invocation, the 
Scripture reading, the prayer, the 
message, and so forth. All men could 
share in the special music by partici- 
pating in a men’s chorus. 

The 1961 theme is “Ye Shall Be 
My Witnesses.” Every pastor in the 
American Baptist Convention has been 
mailed a copy of the Laymen’s Sun- 
day brochure, which was prepared 
by and for American Baptist Men. Ad- 
ditional copies are available at ten 
cents each. 

Your church will receive, through 
its regular subscription to the Sunday 
bulletin service, a special Laymen’s 
Sunday bulletin (undated). Ad- 
ditional copies also may be ordered 
from American Baptist Men at one 
dollar a hundred. 

We pray God’s blessing both on 
your Men’s Fellowship and on your 
church as you observe this great oc- 
casion. We would encourage you to 
complete the report form on the back 
of the brochure. 


the Armed Forces Radio Network. 
The program is heard because Amer- 
ican Baptist men care enough to want 
to minister to their communities. 

Through the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance program this year, we are called 
to regular Bible study; prayer in our 
homes and churches; and regular wor- 
ship-service attendance. These points 
are emphasized on the “Laymen’s 
Hour.” With this broadcast in your 
community, you are asking countless 
others beyond your church doors to 
join with you to know God and to 
worship him. 

American Baptist Men and _ the 
A.B.C. Radio-TV department will 
assist you in getting or keeping the 
“Laymen’s Hour” on a radio station 
in your home town. 

The “Laymen’s Hour” slide series, 
with discussion material, may be 
rented from American Baptist Men, 


Valley Forge, Pa. Rental, $4.00. 


For November 


“There Stood a Man Sharing 
His Blessing” 


Scripture—Luke 11:13 


The members of the Jerusalem 
church witnessed among one another 
each time they gathered together. They 
were fellow adventurers working in 
the power of Christ. Their gathering 
together inevitably heightened their 
own faith and joy, and, because of 
that, powerfully affected those who 
observed them. 

It is something of this insight which 
the meeting should develop. Men need 
to see the state of their own Christian 
witness, to see how it might be im- 
proved, and to plan definite and prac- 
tical steps for doing this. 

Role playing is a tested method for 
enlisting the attention of every mem- 
ber of a group, getting all to face the 
group’s problems in real, rather than 
theoretical, terms, and to plan real 
solutions. 

As a “pump primer,” there could be 
a “backsliding” Baptist on a step- 
ladder painting his porch as sincere 
Deacon Brown and _ church-going- 
helps-my-business Deacon Smith go 
by. “Why do you have to do that on 
Sunday morning, Bill? We really 
missed you at church.” Your role 
players can take off from here. 

As soon as the problem has been 
acted out to the point where all its 
human implications can be seen, the 
play should be stopped. The acts can 
be questioned: “Why did you say 
that?” “Why did you do this?” Soon 
the entire group will be in a general 
discussion on what has been brought 
out by the play. Work toward some 
forward step which the group will 
agree to try. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Center for Advanced 
Studies Is Planned 


An increasing number of Christian 
workers with outstanding qualifica- 
tions reach the retiring age while they 
are still going strong. Some have 
projects of writing or research on 
which they wish to work, but lack the 
facilities, especially the stimulus of 
fellow workers in the same or related! 
fields. So there is a great waste 
of the experience, talent, and scholar- 
ship of retired Christian workers who 
might otherwise make a great con- 
tribution to the future progress of the 
church at home and abroad. 

To help meet this situation, the 
University of Redlands, our Baptist 
university in Southern California, is 
entering upon a plan in cooperation 
with Plymouth Village. This com- 
munity for retired Christian workers, 
which is being developed under inter- 
denominational auspices, will provide 
housing for 230 residents, community 
life on a sixteen-acre plot, and medical 
care—a $2,000,000 project, but on a 
low-cost basis. It is located within the 
city of Redlands, between one and 
two miles from the campus of the 
University of Redlands. 


Center for Advanced Studies 


This cooperation will take the form 
of a Center for Advanced Studies, 
The Plymouth Village Corporation 
has officially approved of including a 
Retired Scholars Group of ten to 
twenty retired persons specially quali- 
fied for restudying various aspects of 
the work of the church in all its 
relationships, both in the United 
States and abroad, and committed 
to the advancement of the Christian 
church. The following details are 
taken from statements officially ap- 
proved by the University of Redlands 
and Plymouth Village. 

This Retired Scholars Group will 
be open to retired professors in certain 
fields in theological seminaries and 
church-related colleges, to national 
and regional administrators and re- 
search specialists in church and inter- 
denominational agencies, and _ to 
pastors and missionaries with special 
qualifications. These may find a 
general field of related interests, cor- 
responding to departments and courses 
offered by the University of Redlands, 
such as religion, sociology, interna- 
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tional relations, Asian and African 
studies, foreign languages, foreign 
missions, and the progress and prob- 
lems of the Christian church in rapidly 
growing areas in the United States. 

Each will work on a project of 
his own and participate in some group 
restudy of one or more fields. ‘Thus, 
the Retired Scholars Group will have 
a twofold function: its own individual 
and group thinking, and its contribu- 
tion to and stimulus from the univer- 
sity. It is hoped that individuals can 
participate in both team and _indi- 
vidual research. 

The action of the Plymouth Village 
Corporation stated: “This would cor- 
respond in its own way, in its limited 
field and purpose, and in a very 
modest fashion, to the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton, and 
similar groups being developed else- 
where.” 

In the field of retired Christian 
workers, this is a creative experiment. 
It is believed that such a group of 
Christian scholars, in cooperation with 
a Christian university, can utilize the 
leisure of retirement to make a notable 
contribution to the spiritual strength 
of the Christian church. 


Academic Qualifications 


The academic qualifications of 
members of the Retired Scholars 


Group will be passed on by the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. Scholars selected 


by the university to participate as 
teachers, resource personnel, tutorial 
advisers, or consultants will be ex- 
pected to meet the qualifications 
usually required for the professional 
staff of the university. Participation 
in activities of the university will be 
only after personal and official in- 
vitation by the university. Such in- 
vitations will be given as need and 
resources develop. 

The inclusion, as above, of national 
and regional administrators, research- 
ers in church and interdenominational 
agencies, pastors and missionaries with 
special qualifications, brings in an im- 
portant practical factor. This will be 
of significance in enabling the Retired 
Scholars Group to relate its think- 
ing, research, and writing to the con- 
temporary situation both in America 
and abroad, and to make a special 
contribution to the university along 
the line of denominational organiza- 
tion and the problems of the local 
church. Mission-board members, mis- 
sionaries, or scholars with special ex- 
perience in foreign fields can bring to 
the university valuable information 
and insights on underdeveloped areas. 
This service, vital to our world today, 
will assist the university in preparing 
any students selected for service in 
the Peace Corps in areas where re- 
tired personnel have served. 


No special facilities or funds for 
this center are at present available, 
and no assurance can be given for the 
future. All applicants should check 
up on such details in advance, so as 
to avoid disappointment in not find- 
ing some of the working conditions 
to which they may have been accus- 
tomed. 

The Plymouth Village Corporation 
and the administrative staff of the 
University of Redlands are currently 
exploring ways to obtain outside 
financial support for research and 
honors projects which may be de- 
veloped for undergraduates and grad- 
uate students at the University of 
Redlands with such a select group of 
scholars at Plymouth Village. Of 
course, no assurance of such financial 
help can be given at this time. 

It is assumed that the retired Chris- 
tian workers resident in Plymouth 
Village will have retirement allow- 
ances, and will render any service to 
the University of Redlands, as out- 
lined above, without remuneration, 
save in exceptional cases to be offi- 
cially agreed upon. 

An administrative committee will 
be set up later to direct and coordin- 
ate activities of the university and the 
Retired Scholars Group. This com- 
mittee will be composed of representa- 
tives from the university, Plymouth 
Village, and the Retired Scholars 
Group. 

Applications should be made through 
Dean Lawrence E. Nelson, retired, the 
University of Redlands, and at the 
same time to Plymouth Village Cor- 
poration, which will pass on the quali- 
fications of the applicant for residence 
in Plymouth Village. 

Eart HERBERT CRESSY 


CONGO 
Road Blocks 


There was a road block ahead as 
I approached Masi Manimba in the 
Congo. I brought the car to a halt 
where barrels and boards blocked the 
way. No soldiers were in sight. Then, 
off to the left in the grassland, I 
noticed a clump of grass begin to 
rise; under the grass was a helmet, 
and under the helmet was a ‘soldier 
with his Sten gun pointed right at 
me. He came down to the car and 
was ready to ask for my security pass 
when he noticed the mission sign in 
the window. Suddenly his glare turned 
into a grin. He had attended school 
at our Nsona Mpangu station! After 
reading my signs: “Buy Your Book 
Here” and “Buy a Bible—Read God’s 
Word,” he bought a Testament and a 
hymnal. Another soldier wanted a 
Bible in Tshiluba, but I did not have 
one in that language. 
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HELP HEAL IN HIS NAME 


The American Baptist Home Mission Societies urge your support of 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies through the 


WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP 
OFFERING 


REN 


Sh HOARE REE RemeRTEEN 


1961 GOAL $475,000 


Dr. William H. Rhoades, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


A 4-year liberal arts college for 
women offering majors in 20 areas of 
study along with wide vocational, 
recreational and social experiences 


. am +. 
For information write — 
Admssions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 














VACATIONING? ? ? 
ATTENDING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS? ? ? 


i B. M. T. S. 


can accommodate you overnight and provide rooms 
for your committee and conference sessions. 














Open for guests through September, October, and November. 


WRITE: 
House Director 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
510 Wellington Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THE 1962-63 BUILDER is 
more than just a catalog. 
It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedic guidebook telling 
you of Church and Sunday 
Church School Supplies 
covering every possible 
need. All of the items in 
it were selected with em- 
phasis on quality and prac- 


BUILDER 
CA TA LOG ticality. Only those known 


proven are included. Complete Curriculum Materials are carefully and fully 
listed and described. When you are seeking assistance in any field THE BUILDER 
will help you. Use it often. Keep it at your fingertips. Your Baptist Bookstore 
is as close to you as your nearest Post Box. Available September, 1961. 


1962- 
1963 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


310 W. Washington St. 1703 Chestnut St. 352 S. Spring St. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia 3, Pa. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. 
Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 
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Just then a group of soldiers from 
the near-by airfield came over the hill. 
After an intense search of my car, I 
was on my way unharmed thanks to 
the first soldier who was a Christian. 
In town another group of soldiers 
begged me to bring Bibles and Testa- 
ments in different languages when I 
returned. “Come out to the military 
camp, and we’ll buy them there.” 

In a week I was back, armed with a 
supply of Bibles and Testaments in 
Lingala, Tshibua, Kikongo, and 
Kituba. At the camp I renewed my 
acquaintance with the military com- 
mander. It was he who had arranged 
my release when I was arrested during 
an earlier trip. I told him, “Some of 
your men asked me to bring some 
books and Bibles for them to buy. Do 
you mind if I go out to the military 
camp to sell them?” “Not at all,” he 
replied. “Ill go with you, so you won’t 
have any trouble.” In a few minutes 
we were on our way. 

At the gate, the commander’s pres- 
ence made it possible to drive without 
incident into the camp. “Let’s go on to 
the canteen,” he said. When we got 
there, he began to call, “All Protes- 
tants, come and see some books for 
sale!” 

We laid out the Testaments, some 
Christian family posters, and a variety 
of booklets on a table. Soon soldiers 
and their wives surrounded us. Before 
long we sold out everything in Lingala 
and Tshiluba and several books in 
Kituba and Kikongo. As I left the 
city, I thanked the Lord for this un- 
usual contact and for the Word of 
God left behind. 

Wherever I have stopped —at 
church post, village, or in the city— 
people have been attracted by the 
Christian family pictures and signs in 
the car windows and have crowded 
around to purchase Christian litera- 
ture. This ministry of colportage has 
impressed me as being of lasting value. 
Messages preached are soon forgotten, 
but the Word of God in a booklet or 
Testament can speak again and again 
to a man’s heart long after the mis- 
sionary has gone. 

Evidences of Vitality 

Do Congolese Christians remain 
true to Christ and his church during 
these trying days in Congo? Yes! 

It was raining heavily the Sunday 
morning I decided to visit the church 
at Mbanza Dibundu. They had no 
idea I was coming. Nearing the church, 
I joined a stream of people heading 
for the service. In the big brick church, 
over seven hundred people already 
were gathered for worship. The pas- 
tor’s message was about Peter, who was 
quick to tell the Lord he would follow 
him to the death, but who quickly 
denied him when the going got tough. 
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For young people: 
New award editions of 


NELSON ESV Bibles 


BIBLE 
READINGS 


for Boys and Girls 


Hlustrated by Cynd Ward 


September, 1961 


Give your young people Nelson’s illustrated editions of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible with, for the first time, the words of 
Christ printed in red. Each includes 12 illustrations, 12 maps, a presen- 
tation page and a family record, all in color. Your choice of editions: 


Black imitation-leather binding with Black leatheroid binding with zipper 
64 pages of: Bible Helps.....$4.00 ............. cc cee eeees $5.25 


Same as above in white imitation White leatheroid binding with zipper 


arr $4.25 


Special award and promotion Bibles: {deal for use 
in Sunday School and in Bible study groups. Each Bible has 12 
full-color pictures, 12 six-color maps and a three-color presenta- 
tion page. 


Bound in cloth with 2-color jacket Black leatheroid binding. .... $3.50 
SE ee eer re eee eee $3.25 


Black imitation leather with 64 pages 
of Bible Helps, ribbon marker . . . $3.75 


For younger ehildren, BIBLE READINGS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS — Selections from the RSV Bible, designed to bridge the gap 
between brief Bible storybooks for children, and adult Bibles. 125 
pictures by Lynd Ward, 18 in full color, 256 pages, $3.00. 


Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 

















“And I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for me?’” 


“And I said, ‘Here am I Lord, 


send me!” 


* x * 


Has God called YOU to Christian 
service? If so, THE BAPTIST 
INSTITUTE may be able to help 
you in answering the questions you 
may have about how to get your 
training for it and where. 


For information write to: 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 
Box 37 - Bryn Mawr - Pennsylvania 











A complete selection of distinctive styles 
and quality farics. All colors and shades. 
Send today for FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 


es ie Robes and Accessories); J-9 (Children’s 
Robes); P-9 (Pulpit Robes); B-9 (Baptis- 
<<. mal Robes). 


amare Oem en -mgrentmnn mer tne ee eee 


‘COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. CHICAGO i, WL VAN NUYS CALIFORNIA 


ee 366 Fifth Ave. 1000 N. Market St. 228. LaSalle St. 15525 Cabrito Road e 








BERKELEY TRAINS MISSIONARIES 


e A broad basic curriculum 


e A strong department of missions 

e A large Judson Missions Club 

e An atmosphere of missionary challenge 
Ten Berkeley graduates were dedicated as missionary appointees at the American 
Baptist Convention held recently at Portland, Oregon. 


If you are interested in preparing for missionary service, write for information 
today. 





Ralph M. Johnson, PRESIDENT 


BERKELEY BAPTIST 
“OWED TTY: warerel 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4. California 





We were all challenged to be faithful 
to Christ and his church, whatever 
the trials might be. I was happy to 
assure the church of the missionaries’ 
continuing interest and prayer in their 
behalf. At the communion service 
following the sermon, several dis- 
ciplined members were welcomed back 
into the church membership. 

At Molembe, I had a wonderful 
visit with Pastor Raphael Nulu, who 
graduated from Kimpese theological 
course last year. Out of 600 converts, 
examined by Field Secretary Nelson 
Pambi in February, 449 had been 
baptized in one great service at his 
church. 


Eastern Leopoldville 

The only thing that has kept the 
Vanga churches from complete ec- 
onomic collapse is the fact that Lever 
Brothers have kept their network of 
palm oil mills open through the entire 
crisis. In many parts of the Moanza 
field, I found depressing poverty and 
unemployment. Boats still run on the 
rivers, but many trucks are broken 
down with no possibility of replacing 
worn parts. Many companies have 
been unable to import anything since 
last July. 


Mbundani Meets 

The Mbundani (“Congo Baptist 
Convention”) met at Sona Bata, sixty 
miles south of Leopoldville, from 
March 23-30. Thirty-seven African 
delegates from our eight stations met 
with fourteen missionaries for business 
and fellowship. 

In spite of the national crisis since 
last July, the church reported a record 
number of baptisms for the year 1960 
of over eleven thousand! The mem- 
bership of our churches rose to over 
seventy thousand. 

Delegates indicated their earnest 
desire to maintain the unity of their 
church fellowship, even though the 
new confederation may place them 
in different independent states. 


Busala Given Station Status 

When the Congo churches saw that 
the mission at Busala did not have 
funds to build the station they longed 
for, they went to work themselves. On 
an approved site, sixty miles across the 
Kwilu River from Vanga, each church 
constructed a building. In March, 
I was thrilled to find a dispensary, an 
African male nurse’s home, six tea- 
chers’ houses, six large classrooms, and 
a carpentry school almost completed. 
All the buildings are made of mud and 
thatch. They hope the American 
churches may help them construct 
permanent buildings in the future. 
Meanwhile, Justin Walusai gives lead- 
ership to the fourteen churches in this 
area of the Bayanzi tribe. Realizing 
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EASTERN ANNOUNCES THE INAUGURATION OF 





Dr. Thomas B. McDormand 


Philadelphia 51, Pennsylvania 


THOMAS B. McDORMAND 1m, pb. 
AS PRESIDENT 


Dr. McDormand comes to Eastern with a dis- 
tinguished career as an administrator, author, educa- 
tor, and pastor. He has most recently served as Exec- 
utive Vice President of Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and General Chairman of the Bap- 
tist Jubilee Advance. He has also been General 
Secretary of the Baptist Federation of Canada, 
Editor of “The Canadian Baptist” and of Baptist Sun- 
day School Publications for Canada, and has served 
on many boards and committees of Baptist and inter- 
denominational bodies in Canada. 

Dr. McDormand comes determined to maintain the 
high purposes set by the founders of Eastern. 


The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary Eastern Baptist College 


St. Davids, Pennsylvania 














The Founding of M & M 


(Number 7 in a series) 


Dr. M. Forest Ashbrook 


M & M’s third Executive Director (1940- 
1961), Dr. Ashbrook’s grace and wisdom are 
respected by all who know him. His tenure has 
been distinguished by his statesmanship, and by 
the wide extension of benefits for the ministry. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 1911-1961 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





September, 1961 




















BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


FOLDING 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


CHAIRS 
- DIRECT-FROM-FAGTORY SAVINGS 
& to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 
mee Famous MONROE folding banquet 
tables. Automatic locking. Easil: 
PARTITIONS — seats 10 people. 68 mates =a 
sizes. FREE—NEW 1962 CATALOG. Color pictures 
on full line—-folding tables, chairs, table and chair 
trucks. risers, portable partitions. Our 54th year. 
THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, ‘Towa 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON inc 


Write for catalog 
c-5 




















MOISTURE and DUST meet 
their match ina... 


Z IP-ALL portfolio 


Slim, trim and fabulously light in 
weight. Pure Vinyl with Electronic- 
Weld seams, clear plastic “Easy-Glide” 
closure that keeps the contents dust and 
moisture free. A removable file folder 
is added convenience for you. Your 


choice of two colors and two sizes. 


LEGAL SIZE, |6!/,"" X 
90S0551 Brown ‘Jaguar Grain’ 


9080552 Navy ‘Jaguar Grain’ 
LETTER SIZE, 


90S0553 Brown ‘Jaguar Grain" 
90S0554 Navy “Jaguar Grain" 


Each, $1.50 
Each, 1.50 


—s att 
Each, $1.20 
Each, 1.20 


bole ee my eb |: a ley wale), leled) ae 4 
352 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


310 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 6, III. 








Inaugural Opens 144th Year 


e Gene E. Bartlett is formally inaugurated fifth 
President of Colgate Rochester. 

¢ Two day Invitational Conference involving 22 
university professors and the CRDS faculty, deal 
with issues related to “Christian Faith and Secu- 
lar Culture”. 

e Capacity student enrollment assures adequately 
trained ministers for more churches in the future. 


September 12, 1961 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 S. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


the Bayanzi people’s efforts at creating 
Busala, Mbundani gave recognition to 
Busala as their newest station. 


B.J.A.—Congo Version 

Ku Ntwala was the name chosen for 
the Congo version of the Baptist Jub- 
ilee Advance. A special institute to 
train leaders to conduct a mission-wide 
program for developing lay people is 
scheduled at Vanga under my leader- 
ship. It is our hope that we may help 
our churches train their lay people 
in personal evangelism and Christian 
stewardship. Pray with us that this 
effort may be used by the Lord to 
undergird and strengthen our churches 
through these days of stress. 

I hope you will remember how 
deeply I appreciate your prayers, inter- 
est, and letters. Perhaps it may also 
help you to pray more definitely for us 
who are sort of “out on the front lines.” 
We are counting on you. 

Wes.ey H. Brown 





HOWARD THURMAN'S 


new book 


Ww 


THE INWARD 
JOURNEY 


Meditations on the 
Spiritual Quest 


“This author is ‘completely 
alive’ and he gives us living 
manna for the day.”—Chris- 
tian Herald 


( 


=> 


“My mind and spirit never 
fail to be stimulated and in- 
spired by my contacts with 
Dr. Thurman.”—Dr. ALVIN 
J. Fine 


$3.00 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 








write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F8 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois @ phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. @ phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. @ phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
\ 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. @ phone DU 7-3205 
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September, 1961 


Hor 
Christian 
Workers 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL — 1962 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. 
The seventh volume of The International Lesson Annual in- 
cludes the complete text in both King James and RSV editions; 
explanation of meanings in the Bible not readily gained from 
the text; application of the text in terms of life today; teaching 
suggestions; a new pronunciation guide and many other unique 
features. 448 pages, $2.95 


ENCOUNTER WITH CHRIST 


Merrill R. Abbey. Dr. Abbey does not attempt a systematic 
exposition of the Gospel of John, instead, he explores represen- 
tative episodes in search of a message for contemporary readers. 
These 16 sermons are marked by vital faith, vigorous style, and 
fresh insight. All who read them will know what it means to 
engage in an encounter with Christ. 176 pages, $3 


LAMPS FOR THE JOURNEY 


Robert E. Keighton. A completely fresh collection of inspira- 
tional material for all inquiring Christians. Depth of thought, 
numerous illustrations, devotional material — these 31 readings 
have all of these, vividly presented. Suitable for group and pri- 
vate use, the readings may be used as they are or as a source of 
material on which to build a complete devotional program. 

80 pages, $1.75 


MORE THAN SURVIVAL 


K. Morgan Edwards. With a voice of assurance in an unsure 
world, Dr. Edwards speaks with hope and expectancy of a 
religious, moral, ethical and social revolution that would “ex- 
tend the life of the Western world and delay the visit of history’s 
mortician.” Four elements — soil, seed, sun and rain — are the 
symbols which make up the formula that produce revolution 


and bring fruit — spiritual assurance and new life. 
128 pages, $2.25 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 














Convention Officers 


Elected at Portland, Oreg. 
June 14—18, 1961 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—Warner Cole, Detroit, Mich.; 
First Vice-President—G. D. Creasman, 
Mesa, Ariz.; Second Vice-President—Pearl 
Rosser, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer—C. H. 
Read, Ridgewood, N.J. 

General Council—(term ending 1964): 
A. Barton, Normal, Ill.; L. T. Beers, Fargo, 
N.Dak.; Mrs. L. O. Bristol, Medford, 
Mass.; E. B. Cole, Pomona, Calif.; H. D. 
Coulter, Billings, Mont.; G. L. Hammond, 
Topeka, Kans.; W. E. Hayler, Clarksburg, 
W.Va.; D. O. Lundquist, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
E. R. Nelson, Portland, Me.; E. L. Riley, 


Ontario, Calif.; Mrs. T. D. Stilwell, De- 
troit, Mich.; C. W. Stone, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


ForzIGN Mission Society 
Woman’s Foreicn Society 


President—C. C. Meeden, Haverhill, 
Mass.; First Vice-President—Mrs. E. D. 
Harmon, Evansville, Ind.; Second Vice- 
President—H. B. Bjornson, McMinnville, 
Oreg.; Recording Secretary—F. D. De- 
Trude, New York, N.Y.; Treasurer—F. 
Smith, New York, N.Y. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1964): 
Mrs. D. M. Bahr, Waukesha, Wis.; A. 
Baum, Springfield, Ill.; O. H. Bowden, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; E. C. Condict, 
Yardley, Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Fraser, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; C. Gillies, Evanston, Ill.; Anna 
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THE TINKER’S ARMOR 

The Story of John Bunyan 

by Gladys H. Barr 

John Bunyan constantly faced the conflict 
between his loyalty to the king, whom he 
had met as a boy, and his admiration of 
Oliver Cromwell, 
against tyranny. This exciting story of a 
great leader in the fight for freedom of 
thought and 
classic Pilgrim’s Progress is interesting from 
beginning to end. 
Hutchinson. 


leader of the rebellion 


religion and author of the 


Illustrations by William 


Ages 11-14 $2.50 


ROPES TO BURMA 








The Story of Luther Rice 
by Saxon Rowe Carver 


This is the fascinating story of Luther Rice 
—pioneer missionary and founder of Co- 
lumbian College. 
signed his name to a blank piece of paper 
and offered it to God to fill in the details 
of his life. How this commitment remained 
the constant guide of his life is the theme 
of Ropes to Burma and much of the exciting 
work of Judson in Burma is woven into the 
account. 
Ages 11-14. 


At an early age, Luther 


Iliustrations by Edward Shenton. 
$2.50 


BIBLE STORIES FOR ME 
by Polly Hargis Dillard 


Twelve Bible stories—five from 


the Old 


Testament, seven from the New Testament— 
selected and written for preschool children. 


Bible Stories for Me 


boy aby Sayin: Dhondt 


God's World, Samuel, David, Jesus Is Born, 
Baby Jesus, Jesus Goes to Church, The Good 


Samaritan, and Timothy are among the 


stories. 


Dorothy 
Broadman’s 


2-4. 


Illustrated in beautiful color by 
Handsaker Scott. The latest in 
“Little Treasure” Series. Ages 

65¢ 


At your favorite book dealer 


BROADMAN PRESS 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


B. Grey, East Lansing, Mich.; F. E. House, 
Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. O. A. Pendleton, 
Westwood, Mass.; W. D. Powell, Whittier, 
Calif.; Mrs. W. E. Schultz, Boone, Iowa; 
R. E. Shearer, Philippi, W.Va.; Mrs. J. M. 
Shirk, Raytown, Mo.; J. E. Skoglund, 
Rochester, N.Y.; E. E. Smith, Omaha, 
Nebr. (Term ending 1962): J. W. Reed, 
- Arbor, Mich.; M. Smith, Lansdowne, 
a. 


Home Mission Society 
Woman’s Home Society 


President—W. A. Reed, Elgin, Ill.; East- 
ern Vice-President—C. F. Smith, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Central Vice-President—Mrs. 
N. Groth, Watertown, Wis.; Western Vice- 
President—Mrs. T. H. Morris, Denver, 
Colo.; Recording Secretary—Helen C. 
Schmitz, New York, N.Y. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1964) 
—East: H. E. Drake, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.; T. Kilgore, Jr.,. New York, N.Y.; 
Mrs. F. W. Skoog, Rumford, R.I.; Hazel 
Tinkham, Belmont, N.H. Central: Mrs. 
T. D. Allen, Evanston, Ill.; P. R. Ander- 
son, Salina, Kans.; C. L. Eads, Saginaw, 
Mich.; W. Sampson, Akron, Ohio. West- 


ern: Mrs. H. G. Colwell, Loveland, Colo. ; 
Mrs. E. Gamborg, Phoenix, Ariz.; B. Pan 


Iddins, Butte, Mont.; G. Palmer, Los 
geles, Calif. 

Board of Managers-at-Large—J. Anaya, 
Bound Brook, N.J.; Marguerite Hazzard, 
Pelham, N.Y.; L. G. Prince, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Kathryn Wilsey, St. Paul, Minn. (Term 
ane 1963): Mrs. C. Evans, McConnell, 

-Va. 


Boarp oF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—R. Fredrikson, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak.; Vice-President—R. G. Torbet, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Recording Secretary— 
W. Z. McLear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1964): 
F. Banes, Westfield, N.J.; Mrs. F. A. Dodge, 
College Park, Md.; R. E. Dowdy, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Lynn Eckman, Pitman, N.J.; 
F. T. Fowler, Salt Lake City, Utah; E. F. 
Gerlitz, Roseburg, Oreg.; L. H. R. Hass, 
New York, N.Y.; F. K. Hauseman, Love- 
land, Colo.; T. B. McDormand, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; O. E. Robbins, Sr., Dearborn, 
Mich.; J. L. Strandberg, Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. H. Sturtevant, Livermore, Me. (Term 
ending 1964): E. M. Austin, New London, 
N.H.; D. G. Rider, Santa Ana, Calif. 
(Term ending 1963): Mrs. I. W. Jones, 
Royal Oak, Mich.; W. Turner, Oakland, 
Calif. (Term ending 1962): R. E. Mc- 
Clernon, Charlotte, N.C.; C. G. Rutenber, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Councit CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


(Term ending 1964): Mrs. A. A. Banks, 
Jr., Detroit, Mich.; T. Bender, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. J. Wilkes, Charleston, W.Va. 


Historica SOCIETY 


President—W. S. Hudson, Rochester, 
N.Y.; First Vice-President—N. H. Maring, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President 
—L,. Leavenworth, New York, N.Y.; Treas- 
urer—G. O. Philips, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Curator and Secretary—E. C. Starr, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; Assistant Secretary—W. R. 
Tasker, Carnegie, Pa. ; 

Board of Managers (term ending 1964): 
L. Hine, Covina, Calif.; Irene A. Jones, 
New York, N.Y.; K. S. Latourette, New 
Haven, Conn.; F. G. Nelson, Chicago, IIl.; 
E. E. O’Neal, Newton Centre, Mass. ; R. W. 
Sillen, Quincy, Mass.; C. L. Wallis, Keuka 
Park, N.Y.; C. A. Weed, Hubbard, Ohio; 
E. S. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. (Term end- 
ing 1963): R. A. Macoskey, Granville, 
Ohio. 
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Teen-Agers 


There are five new films in the 
teen-ager series. Each is thirty minutes 
and, except as noted below, all are 
in black and white, and rent for $9.00. 
A 10 per cent discount applies when 
all twelve titles are reserved for use 
within twelve months. 

475. Tennage Christmas. Caught 
in the all too familiar tensions of the 
Christmas season, an older teen-age 
girl and her friends renew their faith 
when they tell the meaning of Christ- 
mas to children. Should be shown be- 
fore the season begins. Color. Rental, 
December, $22.50; January-Novem- 
ber, $15.00. 

479. Called to Serve. An excellent 
study of one way whereby a person 
may be called to the ministry. The 
great need for dedicated, competent 
young men is shown through the 
story of one student who, in the ex- 
ample and counsel of his pastor, finds 
the call to the ministry irresistible. 

478. Teenagers’ Parents. Are par- 
ents people? Are teen-agers? This film 
ought to be reviewed by parents whose 
children are not yet teen-agers! In a 
taped program (to be sent overseas 
to a youth group in England), young 
people speak plainly concerning par- 
ents. The parents of one of the girls 
are permitted to listen to the tape, 
and are grateful for the new under- 
standing gained. 

477. Teenage Romance. During 
the years prior to marriage, young 
people will be interested in each 
other, but not necessarily with equal 
intensity nor on a permanent basis. 
This film is a study of the importance 
of maintaining dignity and mutual 
respect in a time when the emotions 
are highly charged—especially in the 
matter of “undating.” (See also Teen- 
ager’s Choice.) 

476. Teenage .Testament. Social 
and economic considerations keep too 
many Christians silent. For a teen- 
ager to be seen with a New Testa- 
ment is for him to be treated as a 
“salted nut” or worse. But behind 
the unfriendly acts there is actually 
respect for the same faith and courage. 

The complete teen-age series is listed 
along with many other fine films in 
the new Family Films Catalogue, 
which is free on request. Write to 
the nearest library. 

Send for a free copy of the 1961- 
1962 “Mission Theme Sheet.” 

BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chica 
, IL; 2855 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Lay Study Programs 
at 


ANDOVER NEWTON 


LAY SCHOOL 
October 30-November 3 


Lay men and women are invited to 
participate in an intensive week of 
evening lectures from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m. 

Leaders of this year’s Lay School of Theology will be President Gezork who 
will discuss Christian living in today’s world, and Dr. S. MacLean Gilmour, 
Norris Professor of New Testament, who will discuss great ideas of Paul. 


Advanced Lay School 
October 11-November 8 


The theme of the advanced Lay 
School of Theology will be “The 
Complementary Role of the Clergy 
and the Laity in the Witnessing 
Church.” The minister and two lay- 
men from ten churches who wish to 
probe this theme in depth will be led 
in these seminars by the Reverend 
Harvey G. Cox and the Reverend 
Meredith B. Handspicker, 


Dr. Gezork Dr. Gilmour 


Mr. Handspicker 


Religious Education Evening Courses 
First and Second Semesters 


Five regular courses in the field of religious education will be offered each se- 
mester on Tuesday and Wednesday from 4:00-6:00 p.m. and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


It is expected that lay leaders, Direc- 
tors of Christian Education and min- 
isters will participate. This new 
program is under the direction of Dr. 
Wesner Fallaw, Howard Professor of 
Religious Education. 


Dr. Fallaw Dr. Johnson 


For further information about 
lectures and courses for laymen, or for the new catalog for 1961-62 


Write 
President Herbert Gezork 
ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 











CHURCH BULLETINS 
PERSONALIZED WITH YOUR CHURCH 
PHOTO BY THE MWM COLOR PROCESS 


We are designers and manufacturers of church- 
promotional material, post cards, stationery 
for resale, etc. 


Answers to Quiz on page 5 


(1) William Carey. (2) Church ex- 
tension. (3) Assam, Burma, Congo, 
Philippines, Thailand, and South In- 
dia. (4) A hundred, twenty-five. (5) 


Brochure in color sent on request. 
C. Sherman, Dept. M-R. 2, Galion, Ohio 








73 per cent. (6) American Baptists 











might give more attention. (7) Vern 
Kirstein. (8) 340. (9) God’s Healing 
Power, Edgar L. Sanford. (10) Robert 
E. Fulop, Japan. (11) American Bap- 
tist Extension Corporation. (12) Over 
seven hundred. (13) Thirty-eight 
years. 


JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE 
By Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D. 


A discussion course for young people and 
adults. 110 pages. 120,000 copies sold. Re- 
vised edition. 75 cents. 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
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New Titles-Focal Pamphlet Series 


AS YOU GO 
By John Howard Yoder 
No. 5 in the Series. Western Christ- 
ianity must rethink missionary ef- 
fort, says the author. Reviewing 
missionary methods, a return to 
evangelism as in the Apostolic 
Church is urged. Here are ideas 
that could change the course of 
history. 24 pages, 35¢ 
The Christian Calling 
By Virgil Vogt 
No. 6 in the Series. A second look 
at all that is read into the term 
“Called.” Stimulates thought and 
understanding. Ideal for group dis- 
tribution. 48 pages, 50¢ 


Other Focal Pamphlet Titles 
No. 1- 


No. 2 


-Integration? Who's 
Prejudiced? Kraus 35¢ 
Church and Community 
Burkholder 30¢ 


No. 3—Ecumenical Movement and 
the Faithful Church 
Yoder 50¢ 

No. 4—Biblical Revelation and 
Inspiration Bender 35¢ 


Order from your Bookseller or Dept. MS 


HERALD PRESS 


Scottdale, Penna. 














BEFORE YOU BUY 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


“the second most important 
thing in your church” 





... See the man from Endicott! 
You'll be happy you did, because 
Endicott-Quality furniture will pro- 
vide satisfying service and enjoyment 
for generations to come. 

Originators and manufacturers of 


CUSHION-EZE PEWS 


with pure foam rubber cushioning and 
patented Perma-Dowel™”® construction. 


“ 


we 
4 o, 


For more of the “inside story” 


call or write Dept. O19 


A mF e CHURCH 
*anvee FURNITURE 


WINONA LAKE ° INDIANA 


NON.. ..3 SIZES 







a 






Unbreakable . . . noise-free . 
lightweight . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . «+ $1.25 Doz 


Ty 


COMMUN 


FREE sample of each size 


Brookline 46, Mass. 





Order from 
your dealer 
Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., 


BRASS GOODS C0. 
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Ly Frank A. Sharga 


EPTEMBER and October are busy 
months for club managers, During 
September, preparations should be 
under way to observe Missions Mag- 
azine Sunday, October 22. 

Please look for the packets of sam- 
ple Misstons Magazine Sunday ma- 
terials that were mailed to each pastor 
and club manager the first week in 
September. Read the material care- 
fully and mail the card requesting the 
number of posters and subscription 
envelopes needed. 





Club managers’ service pins are 
available again this year for those who 
have served 5, 10, 15, 20, or more 
years. Either the pastor or the club 
manager should write us which pin to 
send. The pins will be mailed to the 
pastors with the request that the pres- 
entation be made during the morning 
service on Missions Magazine Sun- 
day. Only those who write, or have 
already written, will receive the serv- 
ice pin. Please let us hear from you. 

We are glad to be able to give these 
pins in recognition of the faithful serv- 
ices of our many club managers. 








October Bonus 


Each NEW subscriber for 
MISSIONS during October will 
receive three extra issues... . 
including the March, 1962, 
Judson Anniversary Issue, at 
no extra cost. 


Renew Your 
Subscription 


Renew your subscription dur- 
ing October to insure receiving 
the special, enlarged Judson 
Anniversary Issue to be printed 
in March, 1962. 





Observe 
MISSIONS MAGAZINE 
SUNDAY 


October 22 





Martha Shedd 


WORD - 
FOCUSING: 


» 
A NEW WAY 
TO PRAY 


A .new book presenting the spiritual 
discipline of focusing the mind and 
heart on a single word of Scripture and 
thus bringing all of life to God. Over 
100 suggestions on practicing this mode 
of prayer. 













50¢ per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 





World's most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


APPOINTMENTS AND 
COMMUNION WARE 


National + Sudbury 
International Silver 
Gorham Silver 


Rostand Brass 
Revell-Ware 
Kensington 
St. Louis Silversmiths 











Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
For information and speaking engagements 


WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 





























CHOIR-PULPIT 
HANGINGS 
ALTAR BRASS WARE 
Catalog on request 
THe ©C. €&. WARBEEO. 
Box 85 New London, Ohio 
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In time for Christmas giving 


Add charm to your kitchen... 
zest to your cooking with the smart new 








& , Ee Ns 

House of Flavors Spice Set 
A touch of charm .. . a dash of spice, do a French chef proud. From all over 
here is a set to grace the kitchen of even the world to your kitchen comes the fin- 
the most artistic cooks. This beautifully est Allspice, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Ginger, 
finished rack is complemented by the Cloves, Garlic, Celery Seed, Oregano, 
“Keepsake” milkglass jars, golden plastic Paprika and Poultry Seasoning. 


caps and ten of the finest, most popular 


spices available. Priced at only $8.95, this set comes 


ThkkeidetmyeRiecadnensh SS © SEE ee coe, 


these. Right there in clearly labeled jars Makes an unusual Christmas gift for 
you have a selection of spices that would special people. 


There IS a difference! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. House of Flavors® 











*“*KEEPSAKE”’ SET . Dept. 70-G, Brownstown, Indiana 
<a ' 
Lovely milkglass Salt and | Please send ........ House of Flavors® Spice Sets @ $8.95 each, 
ae \\ a Pepper Shakers with Prepaid. 
\ we, golden caps. Pepper tt atl Keepsake Salt & Pepper Sets @ $1.00 each, 
i — PN Shaker filled with the | Prepaid. 
; =o . U va world’s finest House of | My check for $........ enclosed. 
: Pisvarst> Sinek Papper. [1] Send FREE information on other Marion-Kay extracts and spices. 





Packed in attractive gift 
box. Another wonderful 
item for Christmas 
giving! 


Sells for just $1.00 
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in cooperation with the 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPEXATION 
OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST CON“ ENTION 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, |s. Y. 
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